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LIFE IN PARIS. 

Paris, October 22,1867. 
Question of the Danubian Principalities—The 
Health of the King of Prussia, and its Prob¬ 
able Results—State of Finances—The Trial 
of Migeon, a Candidate in the Late Elec¬ 
tions—The Climax of a Frenchman’s Ambi¬ 
tion — Their Imperial Majesties at Com- 
peigne—The Suicide of an American, named 
Edward D.—Mademoiselle Rachel — Mon¬ 
sieur Ouizot — A First Class Cold Medal 
Awarded to Captain W. Power. 

To the Editor of the national Era: 

The political news is of little importance. 
The question of the Danubian Principalities iB 
pending. Russia proposes a Leichtenberg as 
hereditary Prince for the United Principalities; 
Napoleon, Joachim Murat; and the German 
Powers, a Prince of Nassau. Austria alone ob¬ 
jects to any change being made in that quarter, 
and interprets the treaty of Paris in regard to 
the navigation of the Danube to suit herself, 
pretending that only the mouth of the Danube 
is open to the vessels of other nations, but 
that the rest of that great river belongs to the 
respective countries bordering on it—consequent¬ 
ly, to Austria. 

The next Congress at Paris will settle all 
those points, and France, we hope, will main¬ 
tain her own. If the Principalities should be 
fortunate enough to be governed in future by a 
Frenchman, the Crimean war will have been to 
some purpose. 

The health of the King of Prussia is some¬ 
what improved, but there is little hope of his 
entire recovery, suffering as he does from the 
ossification of the blood vessels, caused by an 
excess of eating and drinking. The Prince of 
Prussia (brother to the King) will be declared 
regent during the illness of the King. 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered that all 
the flags of his armies should bear the image of 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, besides the 
double-headed eagle. What next ? 

The bad news from India and from the Uni¬ 
ted States causes the financial state of affairs in 
England and on the Continent of Europe to be 
still more embarrassing, and all the funds are 
on the decline. The number of failures in Aus¬ 
tria is increasing, and some of the poor victims, 
who hadnuot the moral courage to stand the 
shock, have resorted to powder and lead to put 
an end to their troubles. 

A highly interesting trial has just been closed. 
The Government accused Mr. Migeon of having 
used fraudulent means to obtain a majority in 
the last election for the Legislative body. 

Count Migeon was a member of the National 
Assembly during the last Republic, was elected 
no ember of the Legislative body after the coup 
d’etat, and again ran at the last election as a 
friend of Napoleon, but not as the candidate of 
the Government, which brought forward Mr. 
Nizeo as its candidate. Migeon beat Nizeo by 
a majority of 18,000, to the great displeasure of 
the Government; and, in order to deprive Mr. 
Migeon of his seat in the Legislature of France, 
the Government charged him with having used 
fraudulent means to secure the large majority 
he obtained, to the detriment of the Government 
candidates. The Government also oharged 
Migeon with having gambled at the Bourse, 
with having-been cowhided at that privileged 
gambling house, with being bankrupt, with hav¬ 
ing been separated from his wife* with having 
worn the Cross of the Legion of Honor without 
authority, and, lastly, with having been disinher¬ 
ited by his own mother. 

The trial came off at Colmar, in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Upper Rhine, where the Attorney 
General brought forward a great number of 
witnesses in the lowest walks of society, to prove 
the illegality of the means used by Migeon to 
induce them to vote for him. A letter from the 
Prefect of the Police of Paris was produced by 
the prosecuting attorney, stating the above-men¬ 
tioned calumnies, and on that evidence the at¬ 
torney declared Mr. Migeon not only unworthy 
to hold a seat in the Legislative body, but that 
he should be punished according to the laws of 
the country. 

Mr. Migeon employed the best lawyer of 
France in his defence, Mr. Jules Faver, well 
known in the days of the last Republic as an 
able orator and debater, who still openly avows 
his predilection for the Republican party. 

Mr. Migeon brought forward a geat number 
of the most respectable men of that part of 
France, as witnesses, to prove and to state un¬ 
der oath that he was their free choice, that Mr. 
Migeon always was the friend and benefactor 
©f the people, and indefatigable in his office, as 
a member of the legislative body, to promote 
the interest and welfare of his district; and that 
the Government candidate, the police officers, 
the Mayors of the villages and towns, and the 
Frefect of the Department du Haute Rhin, 
threatened the friends of Migeon and the voters 
in general with the loss of employment, the 
withdrawal of licences, to deprive them of the 
assistance of banks and public institutions, to 
close their establishments, and with the enmity 
of their superiors. 

It was furthermore proved, by highly respect¬ 
able priests and wealthy citizens, that the con¬ 
stables and police officers had received orders 
to tear down the bills of Migeon, and put up 
those of the Government candidates; that the 
Government officers offered liquor and money 
to the voters to carry their man, Nizeo. The 
prosecuting attorney could not, however, sub¬ 
stantiate the charges of the Prefect of Police, 
and Jules Faver brought authentic proofs that 
Mr. Migeon is not a bankrupt, but on the con¬ 
trary a very rich man; that his mother did not 
disinherit him, and that she intends leaving 
him a million of francs; that he did not gam¬ 
ble, and that he was not cowhided ; that he did 
not wear the cross of the Legion of Honor, but 
that of St. Sylvester, and that of the Golden 
Spur, given him by the Pope. Mr. Jules Faver 
made a most able defence; judges and lawyers 
from a great distance assembled to hear the 
celebrated orator, who completely annihilated 
the prosecuting attorney, the Prefect of the De¬ 
partment, and all officials who had a hand in 
this prosecution. 

Jules Faver closed his defence in a most elo¬ 
quent manner, by saying, “ Let us break from 
this melee of intrigue, ambition, duplicity, and 
abuse of power. Let us not allow the sacred 
image of the law to be thus disfigured, and let 
us bow to the holy idea of justice, eternal as 
God himself, from whom it emanates, calm as 
truth, inflexible as duty. Justice alone can 
make a barrier to this troubled state of society, 
to excesses of passion, to the caprices of arbi¬ 
trary power. Justice alone can say to this irri¬ 
tated tide, ‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no fur¬ 
ther.’ ” 

Jules Faver was long and most vehemently 
applauded. I am sorry not to be able to give 
you the verdict, which will not foa rendered till 
after this letter is mailed. Mr. Migeon will no 
doubt be cleared from these calumniatory 
charges, and this trial will have served to show 
off the contemptible machinations to which the 
Government, resorts to counteract the influence 
of the opposition candidates, and to carry their 
elections. The foregoing will also give you 
some idea of the means to which it must have 
stooped to oppose Cavaighac and the other op¬ 
position candidates at the last election; hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of francs were 
spent by the Government to carry the official 
candidates; but, notwithstanding the money, 
power, and intrigue, the Republicans carried 
their men. It would have been better for Na¬ 
poleon, had this trial never taken place, giving 
as it does to the Republicans new evidences of 
the fact that their party was fraudulently de¬ 
prived of many votes, and that many were 


forced to give them to the Government in more 
than one instance. 

It would seem that a Frenchman’s ambition 
reaches its climax when possessed of the right 
to wear an order. Napoleon I waB rather lav¬ 
ish in the distribution of decorations, but Na¬ 
poleon III greatly exceeds his uncle in the cre¬ 
ation of Knights of the Legion of Honor. He 
is continually instituting new decorations, and 
all who breathe the Imperial atmosphere are 
knighted; even dentists wear the badge for 
pulling teeth with skill; and the first cook, ex¬ 
pert in making johnycakes, will in time be a 
high officer of the order. 

The Imperial baby is a commander of the 
order, and we should not be surprised to learn 
that his dolls are likewise decorated. The last 
decoration is called the medal of St. Helena, in 
memory of Napoleon I, given to all the survi¬ 
ving soldiers who fought under that great 
General. The mania of wearing decorations is 
so very contagious, that women now begin to 
imitate the favored sex in that weakness. 

A washerwoman was recently brought before 
the police, and condemned to several months 
imprisonment, for having worn decorations be¬ 
longing to her customers from the Crimean 
warB. Her excuse was, that she could not re¬ 
sist the temptation of wearing those beautiful, 
bright ribbons and crosses, which had covered 
the hearts of those gallant fellows who passed 
them over to her for the payment of their wash¬ 
ing bills. 

The first series of visiters have arrived at the 
Chateau of Compiegne, where the Emperor, 
Empress, and the Prince Imperial, have taken 
up their abode until the middle of next month. 

An American, named Edward D-, some 

time ago arrived in Paris, and took up his resi¬ 
dence in an hotel of the Rue Neuve Saint Au¬ 
gustin. He embarked in Bourse speculations, 
and was, he acknowledged, unsuccessful. Du¬ 
ring the last lew days he was observed to be in 
a state of profound despondency. Nothing hav¬ 
ing been seen or heard of him during the whole 
of yesterday, the proprietor of the hotel experi¬ 
enced alarm, and broke open the door of his 
room, which was found locked. Mr. D. was 
found seated in an arm chair, with his brains 
blown out. No report of any firearm had been 
heard, and it appeared that he had made use 
of an air pistol, which was found lying by his 
side. 

The Messager du Midi says: “ The ameli¬ 
oration, although Blight, which has been an¬ 
nounced in the state of Mademoiselle Rachel, 
continues, and is favored by the splendid 
weather.” 

Monsieur Guizot has just returned from his 
country seat, “ Val Richer,” and is now engag¬ 
ed in the correction of his memoirs, which will 
be published in January next. 

A first-class gold medal has been conferred 
on Captain W. Power, of the American schoon¬ 
er Howard, for rendering assistance to the 
French merchant vessel, ‘‘La Jeune Anais,” 
which went ashore some time ago on the small 
island of Pinnel, near the Isle Saint Martin. 

The first number of a journal called La Terre 
Promise, published in French at Nice, under 
the direction of Alphonse Karr, has just ap¬ 
peared. 

A letter from Warsaw in the Presse of Vien¬ 
na says: “ It is perfectly true that the Russian 
Government h&B set apart 6,000,000 roubles 
for the reconstruction of Sebastopol, and, al¬ 
though the treaty of Paris forbids the building 
of fortifications, it is supposed it may be easily 
eluded.” 


LINGERINGS WITH NATURE-NO 2. 


SEW YORK BAY AT SffKBIBE. 

The slumbering city had scarce made a slight 
movement to shake off the drowsiness of last 
night’s hushed sleep—whether begotten in hon¬ 
est toil, fastidious indolenoe, or mad debauch¬ 
ery—when a few carriages, freighted with hur¬ 
ried occupants, rattle warningly upon the hard 
pavement, as they wend their way to the vari¬ 
ous ferries which meet the early trains for the 
distant country. To these travellers alone, to 
those who await their pleasure, is the beautiful 
bay revealed in all its morning freshness and 
sweet summer beauty. 

Placid and still lies the bine expanse of 
waters, fettered here by Jersey City and Hobo¬ 
ken ; there by Brooklyn, Staten Island, and the 
great Empire City; and anon stretching far 
down to the deep sea, or leading up among the 
chilly highlands of Champlain and the St. Law¬ 
rence. Long lines of tall shipping stand mo¬ 
tionless with suspended life, casting the dark¬ 
ness of their lengthened shadows upon the 
newly-illumined scene; and the morning sun, 
silvering the calm surface, transforms it to a 
“ thing of life,” picturing forth the myriad 
phases of human hope and passion. Of man’s 
heart a fitting type ; ever changing and fitful— 
alive to every impression, yet involuntarily 
seeking calmness and quiet. 

Swiftly the arrow-prowed river steamers cut 
the bright waters, leaving a long glittering 
train in their wake ; while the white-winged 
sailing vessels stand out briskly from their 
moorings, heeding the morning breeze. A ma- 
jestio ocean steamer is slowly marching down 
toward the Narrows, and a few of the ever- 
moving ferry-boats ripple the shining waters. 

The morning stillness cast the magic of its 
hushing power upon the noisy boatmen, and 
even the splashing water seemed to heed the 
dreamy repose. Like the Sabbath quiet of a 
summer evening in the country, where only the 
droning hum of insects, or “ drowsy tink- 
lings” from (he “ distant folds” lull the sleepy 
ear—even thus does the waking morn bestir 
the calm waters which has folded the stars in 
its bosom through all the damp night. Grad¬ 
ually, as the dark lines shorten with the up¬ 
rising sun, the stir of business and the clamor 
of traffic begin. The work-day world rushes to 
the wharves and plies the laboring vessels, bear¬ 
ing ever with it the unflinching air of stern- 
browed necessity and the hardened hand of un¬ 
sparing reality. Ere the sun has reached half 
his meridian height, the beautiful bay is no 
more than a highway—a mart for the display of 
wares and the exchange of merchandise. A 
life-pictnre, the fresh summer purity and beau¬ 
ty of the morning of existence, marred and de¬ 
spoiled by the heat and grossness of mature 
noonday evil. But the volumed memory lives, 
bedewing the parched soul, and feeding the 
famished heart through all the fierce day strife, 
even to the sultry eve, which may herald a 
dawn of yet lovelier brightness and serenity. 
Enamored tourists may prate of Italian sun¬ 
light upon the famed Bay of Naples—they may 
have dreamed of golden afreets and sapphire 
pavements, when gazing upon the burnished 
Bosphorus—they may have caught inspiration 
from the waving shadows pencilling Lake 
Como j and yet, with all their worship of na¬ 
ture, they may never have roused from their 
morning slumber to inhale the vivifying beauty 
and freshness of New York Bay at sunrise. 

Mr. Morphy, the champion chess player, it is 
said, will challenge Europe through the New 
York Chess Club, to produce a man to play 
with him, next spring, in New York, for from 
one to five thousand dollars. 

Leon Goldsmith, of New York, has been ar¬ 
rested on a charge of having forged a draft on 
a Philadelphia house, on which he had obtained 
$1,666. He was imprisoned, to await a requi¬ 
sition from Governor Pollock. 


The new novel, now publishing in numbers, 
by Charles Lever, called Davenport Dunn, bids 
fair to rival his previous productions in inter¬ 
est. It is now unquestioned that the “ strange 
eventful history” of the late John Sadlier fur¬ 
nishes the materials for this work. Perhaps a 
few personal recollections of the life of that 
great defaulter, by one who knew him well, 
and had intimate business relations with him, 
may prove of interest at the present time. 

John Sadlier was born at Shrone Hill, in the 
county of Tipperary, Ireland, in the year 1814, 
and was the third son of Clement William Sad¬ 
lier, a respectable country gentleman, of mode¬ 
rate possessions, and not a poor farmer, as 
Lever makes him. He was educated at Clon- 
gowes College, a Roman Catholic seminary of 
great reputation, and though his father and his 
two elder brothers, James and Clement, were 
Protestants, he himself became a Catholic. 
Having completed his collegiate course with 
considerable distinction, he selected the law as 
his profession, and was admitted to practice as 
an attorney in 1837. 

He soon became distinguished for his acute¬ 
ness in all matters relative to finance and real 
estate, and on his admission as a solicitor of 
the Court of Chancery, in 1840, he was speedily 
employed in the very highest class of chancery 
business. About this time the Tipperary Bank, 
which proved so fatal to all connected with it, 
was started, at his suggestion. His brother 
James (now a fugitive from justice) was made 
its president, and all the directors and share¬ 
holders were his relatives, or his intimate per 
sonal friends. From the accommodation it 
afforded to the country gentlemen and the better 
class of farmers, it soon became a popular in¬ 
stitution, and extended its ramifications all over 
the country. Branches were opened in all the 
principal towns in Ireland, and they became 
the favorite depositories for the spare funds of 
the wealthier class of agriculturists. Meantime 
John Sadlier’s business continued to increase 
at an extraordinary rate, and it became neces¬ 
sary to remove to more extensive offices than 
those he had been occupying. A magnificent 
house, which had formerly belonged to one of 
the Irish noblesse, was purchased by him, in 
Great Denmark street, Dublin. 

This splendid mansion, which had a chapel 
in it, (its former owner having been a Roman 
Catholic,) was now desecrated by being con¬ 
verted into law offices, and its chapel fitted up 
for the use of copying clerks. Its marble stair¬ 
case, no longer trodden by the feet of wit and 
beauty, now streamed all day long with a motley 
crowd, from the haughty but ruined peer, to 
the frieze-coated peasant, and all intent on the 
one errand—to retard the threatened foreclo¬ 
sure, or stay the impending ejectment. The 
Tipperary Bank, the creature of John Sadlier’s 
own creation, now sent up by every mail its 
quota of protested notes, the unhappy makers 
and endorsers of which had speedily to undergo 
the “peine forte et dure ” of legal proceedings. 
Writs went fluttering down by every post to 
every part of the country. “ Capiases ad re¬ 
spondendum” were issued, that were never re¬ 
sponded to, and “ Capiases ad satisfacien¬ 
dum” became anything but satisfactory to the 
recipients. 

I have known as many as forty of thrse inter¬ 
esting miasives to be sent from Great Denmark 
street in one day. But this was the smallest 
portion of the immense business transacted iti 
that noble old structure. Chancery suits, in¬ 
volving enormous interests, and whose termina¬ 
tion no human calculation could foresee, were 
carried on and moved over the legal chess¬ 
board, by his directions. Half a dozen receiv¬ 
erships under the Court of Chancery, any one 
of which would be a handsome income for a 
man with moderate desires, rewarded his great 
financial abilities and his (then) unquestioned 
purity of character. Wealth began to flow in 
upon him, and with it came the (to him) fatal 
ambition to transfer his abilities to auother and 
a more extended sphere. An opportunity was 
soon afforded him, and in 1847 he was intro¬ 
duced to the worthy burghers of the town of 
Carlow, who had become dissatisfied with their 
representative, in consequence of his support 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Irish Coercion bill. 

Through the influence of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic bishop, the late Right Rev. Dr. Haley, whose 
heart he had completely won by his liberal sen¬ 
timents, he was elected. He went into Parlia¬ 
ment an avowed opponent of the then Govern¬ 
ment, and became a prominent member of the 
so-called “ Irish Brigade.” His speeches in the 
House, without being eloquent, we*e sensible 
and suggestive, and he speedily attracted atten¬ 
tion as a man of considerable promise, and was 
always attentively listened to. 

Meanwhile was passed the act for the “ Sale 
of Encumbered Estates in Ireland,” the idea 
of which was furnished by him to Sir John 
Romilly, the English Solicitor General. The 
practical results of this act caused an entire 
revolution in property, and proved the doom of 
many an Irish landlord. Instead of a long and 
tedious chancery suit, any creditor having a 
judgment against property had simply to file 
his petition for a sale, and the estate was put 
up in lots by the commissioners, and the re¬ 
ceipts divided among the creditors according 
to the priority of their judgments. 

Some ludicrous scenes occurred at these 
sales. In the case of Delany vs. Lord Portar- 
lington, whose Irish estates, if not the first, 
were among the very first to be sold, the peti¬ 
tioner Delany was blandly told by one of the 
commissioners that, after paying the creditors 
in priority, there were about two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds still due, before his judgment would 
be reached. In all these sales, the name of 
“ Sadlier & Co." became conspicuous, either as 
the solicitors for the petitioner, or the owner, 
until the name of Sadlier and the “ Encumber¬ 
ed Estates ” became almost synonymous. All 
this time, it may be supposed, the “ great de¬ 
faulter” was not idle. His name was to be 
found in every London paper, either as the 
successful debater of the previous night, the 
talented and able President of the “Swedish 
Railroad Company," or the fortunate recipient 
of a splendid silver service, the grateful dona¬ 
tion to their chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the “ London and County Bank.” 

With some one of these avocations was his 
name constantly associated, and he occasionally 
varied the scene by a visit to Ireland, to see 
after his immense investments there. On the 
accession of Lord Aberdeen to the Premiership, 
in 1853, he was offered a seat on the Ministe¬ 
rial benches, as one of the “ Lords of the 
Treasury.” This was considered by his con¬ 
stituents as a desertion of the principles upon 
which he was elected; and although he wrote 
them a long and exculpatory letter, in which 
he stated he could benefit his country more by 
being connected with the Government, it was 
received by them with incredulity and indigna¬ 
tion. From thenceforth, his fate in Carlow was 
sealed, and at the following general election, 
notwithstanding the most tremendous efforts, 
and the expenditure of large buris of money, 
he was defeated by an avowed Tory, by a ma¬ 
jority of ninety-seven to ninety-one. It became 
necessary, then, to seek a more accommodating 
constituency, for in Parliament he felt he must 
stay. 

In some respects it was his true “metier,” 
and, like most men who have achieved a suc¬ 
cess there, he became fascinated with it. It 
waB, too, of vital consequence to his ambition 
and guilty schemes, that he should again be 
returned. Who shall say that at this time even 
the dim and terrible future was not shadowed 


tion of his frauds became inevitable, death had 
no terrors for him. 

After his defeat in Carlow, he found in Sligo 
the men he wanted; and it may be said that, 
in one sense, (a pecuniary one,) they found the 
man they wanted, also. I have heard it said 
that his recollection of what it coat him to be 
elected for the borough of Sligo used to make 
him shudder, and he was not a man easily ap¬ 
palled at the expense of anything he wanted. 
Lever’s description of him, under the soubri¬ 
quet of “ Davenport Dunn,” does him, I think, 
injustice. His manners generally were qniet 
and imperturbable, and you were led to wonder 
at the influence he exercised over every one 
who approached him; but it is not true that 
bis eyes never sparkled with fun. I have seen 
him when his whole face was lit up, and heard 
him tell a story in which various characters 
were introduced and imitated with admirable 
point and vivacity. For a man in his position, 
and with his wealth and influence, he was the 
least ostentatious person I ever met. Although 
on the most intimate terms with many of them, 
he was no servile admirer of the aristocracy. 

Perhaps he knew them too intimately for auy 
excessive admiration. I have seen him chat¬ 
ting and laughing familiarly in his own office 
with Buch men as the present Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, then the Marquis of Chandos, whose 
Irish estates he managed; with the present 
Lord Portarlington, over whose father’s estates 
he was appointed receiver by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor ; and with the present Lord Clifton, the 
man who lost seven hundred thousand pounds 
before he was twenty-five years of age, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds in three 
nights play at a private table at Brighton—and 
paid it, tool In the years I854-’5, John Sad¬ 
lier was a large purchaser at the sales under the 
“Encumbered Estates Act.” Much of this 
property was ostensibly purchased as trustee, 
but it was well understood among his friends 
that he was the real owner. HiB success in 
the management of the “ London and County 
Bank” made him much sought after by bank¬ 
ing and railway companies in London. 

In the year 1855 he was intimately connect¬ 
ed, either as president or leading director, with 
the following great institutions, having their 
offices in London: the Grand JunctionRailroad, 
the East Kent Railroad, the Swiss Railroad, 
the Rome Railroad, the Swedish Railroad, of 
which he was the chairman, besides several 
coal and mining companies, with enormous cap¬ 
itals, whose names I do not remember. He 
was, besides, a large speculator, and was quite 
indifferent a3 to the article he speculated in. 
As an instance of this, he is said to have lost 
£70,000 in sugars on a three days’ fall. His 
losses at this time must have been immense, 
and doubtless precipitated the terrible catas¬ 
trophe of his suicide. It has been discovered, 
since that event, that his brother James, who 


then been taken? My own convictions are, 
that, at this early time, be had misused or wild¬ 
ly speculated with some of the enormous sums 
that were constantly passing through his hands. 
He may have hoped that his seat in Parliament 
would have given him opportunities of making 
some great stroke of fortune, or that its “pres¬ 
tige” would have shielded him from shame. 
His hopes and fears must now forever remain 
matters of conjecture. For my part, I never 
doubted the catastrophe of his suicide, for he 
was essentially a proud man, and, when detec- 


over a million of dollars, and he forged Sweden 
railway and other shares to the amount of 
£200,000 more. x 

The immediate cause of his suicide was the 
certainty of his being detected as a forger of a 
deed of the “ Encumbered Estates Commis¬ 
sions.” On Saturday, the 15th of February, 
1866, he sold to a Mr. Wilkinson, a solicitor of 
London, an estate in the County Limerick, Ire¬ 
land ; received from him the purchase-money, 
(£9,000,) and gave that gentleman what pur¬ 
ported to be the original deed, with the usual 
assignment. 

Upon calling at Mr. Wilkinson’s office later 
in the day, he learned, to his dismay, that he 
had ju3t started for Ireland, taking the deeds 
with him. Detection, he knew, was now in¬ 
evitable, and death had no horrors for him 
equal to the shams of discovery. Witk that- 
stern composure that only such men are capa¬ 
ble of, he calmly prepared for the worst. He 
called upon his solicitors—the Messrs. Norris, 
of Bedford Row—and made some arrangements 
for taking up liabilities of the Tipperary Bank, 
that would mature on the following Monday. 
At half past ten o’clock that night, he appeared 
at his club, (the Reform,) and spoke to his 
friends as usual. 

On that inscrutable face, no eye could dis¬ 
cover the hell that raged within, or the deadly 
purpose that lay close to his heart. A few 
minutes past eleven, he reaches his house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, and, still calm 
and composed, orders coffee. A few minutes 
past twelve, the servants bear the hall door 
close, go up stairs, and find on the hall table 
an extinguished candle and two letters—one 
directed to Mrs. James Sadlier, his sister-in- 
law, and the other to his intimate friend, Rob¬ 
ert KeatiDg, member for Waterford. 

On Sunday morning, at half past eight 
o’clock, all that was mortal of John Sadlier 
was found by a keeper of donkeys on Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, one of the wildest spots in the 
suburbs of London. In his pockets were 
found some gold and silver, a piece of paper 
with his name and address written in a bold 
and legible hand with a pencil; and by his side 
was a silver cream pitcher, with his crest and 
arms engraved upon it. There was also a 
vial, labelled “ Essential Oil of Almonds,” 
which would contain two or three ounces. 
This was empty. 

On the examination made at his house after 
his death, “ Taylor on Poisons ” was found, 
with the leaf turned down at the chapter head¬ 
ed “Essential Oil of Almonds.” On Mon¬ 
day momiug, the 17th of February, the world 
of London was startlsd by the announcement 
of this suicide, and all sorts of conjectures 
were rife as to the cause. His friends, upon 
being applied to, could give no explanation to 
this terrible event, but it was soon to be known 
to all. Mr. Wilkinson, upon the presentation 
of his assignment at the office of the Commis¬ 
sioners for the sale of “Encumbered Estates,” 
in Dublin, found, to his astonishment and hor¬ 
ror, that the original deed was a forgery, al¬ 
though so perfectly executed as to require a 
reference to the book of records to detect it. 
Filled with indignation and alarm, he hurried 
back to London, and arrived in time for the in¬ 
quest. His testimony on that occasion was the 
first revelation to the world of the guilt of the 
unhappy suicide. 

He that a few days since stood so high and 
proud in the estimation of the highest and 
proudest was now the cursed and execrated of 
thousands. Of the many hundreds who fawned 
upon and caressed him, there stood by that 
stark and rigid body only one weeping and 
faithful friend—he who received the last lines 
he ever wrote. From that letter, directed to 
Robert Keating, M. p., I will select one pas¬ 
sage, which will show that remorse, at least, 
was not dead within him. After speaking of 
his guilt, he says : 

“ O, that I had never quitted Ireland I O, 
that I had resisted the first attempts to launch 
me into speculations 1 If-1 had less talents of 
a worthless kind, and more firmness, I might 
have remained as I once was—honest and 
truthful—and I would have lived to see my 
father and mother in their old age. I weep 
and weep now ; but what can that avail ? ” 

It may be said here, that the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury in this case was the very rare 
one of felQ de sp, or thqt the suicide was com¬ 
mitted while the deceased was i» the full pos¬ 
session of his senses, and not under the influ¬ 
ence of temporary insanity. 

This verdict would, up to the time of the 
fourth George, have vested all the goods and 
chattels of the deceased in the Crown, besides 
subjecting the body to the senseless disgrace of 
being buried in the highway with a stake driven 
through it, and even uow, besides forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, deprives the body of Chris¬ 
tian burial. The authorities in this case very 
properly declined to exercise their barbarous 
privileges, and surrendered all the property to 
the creditors. This fell far short of satisfying 
(hem, and from the financial world of London 
went forth such a howl of execration as never 
before was heard. Stockbrokers, share-bro¬ 
kers, and brokers of all kinds, and the shrewdest 
financiers of London, found themselves in some 
cases with immense amounts of forged railway 
and other shares, accepted with the most un¬ 
doubting confidence as collateral. The amount 
1 of his liabilities altogether was over two mil¬ 
lions. 


Of course, the Tipperary Bank, now that its 
great financial head was no more, conld no 
longer stand up, and the most painful and dis¬ 
tressing scetes were the result of its failure. 
Thousands cf persons in every part of Ireland 
had deposit^ their all ia it as an ark of safety. 

In Ireland, the manner of John Sadlier’s death 
and its imnediate cause was looked upon by 
many as oniy fulfilling the requirements of 
historical justice. The inventors of the “Guil¬ 
lotine ” and ;he “ Scottish Maiden ” both per¬ 
ished by their own discoveries; and that the 
guilt of Join Sadlier should be discovered 
through a ftrged deed on the “ Encumbered 
Estates Commissioners,” whose acts were re¬ 
garded by many as confiscation, was consid¬ 
ered a just doom. 

By the terms of the charter, the shareholders 
were held liable to the full amount of their pri¬ 
vate fortunei: and hundreds of innocent per¬ 
sons will thus he mined. It was not for some 
months after the death of his brother that 
James Sadlier became a fugitive, and he bare 
ly escaped the officers of justice who were sent 
to arrest hiHe has doubtless carried away 
sufficient finds for a support to whatever clime 
he has gone. He has been pnblicly declared 
an outlaw, and his name erased from the list 
of members of the House of Commons, where 
he had sat as member for the county of Tippe¬ 
rary. The name of Sadlier has become a scorn 
and a by-word on Irish lips; and John’s career 
will long serve to “ point a moral and adorn 
a‘ tale,” as one who, with great talents and 
greater opportunities, left to his race, as their 
only inheritance, the guilty distinction of being . 
related to the great “ Irish Defaulter.” 


FARMING AS A FINE ART. 

Edward Everett, who touches nothing that 
he does not adorn, delivered the address before 
the New York Agricultural Society, on the 9th 
of October. We take pleasure in transferring 
the olosing portion to our columns: 

“ One more suggestion, my friends, and I re¬ 
lieve your patience. As a work of art, I know 
few things more pleasing to the eye, or more 
capable of affording scope and gratification to- 
a taste for the beautiful, than a well-situated, 
well-cultivated farm. The man of refinement 
will hang with unwearied gaze on a landscape 
by Claude or Salvator; the price of a section 
of the most fertile land in the West would not 
purchase a few square feet of the canvas on 
which these great artists have depicted a rural 
scene. But Nature has forms and proportions 
beyond the painter’s skill; her divine pencil 
touches the landscape with living lights and 
shadows, never mingled on his pallet. What 
is there on earth which can more entirely charm 
the eye, or gratify the taste, than a noble farm? 
It stands upon a southern slope, gradually 
rising with variegated ascent from the plain, 
sheltered from the northwestern winds by 
woody heights, broken here and there with 
moss covered boulders, which imparts variety 
and strength to the outline. The native forest 
has been cleared from the greater part of the 
farm, but a suitable portion, carefully tended, 
remains in wood for economical purposes, and 
to give a picturesque effect to the landscape. 
The eye ranges round three-fourths of the hori¬ 
zon over a fertile expanse, bright with the 
cheerful waters of a rippling stream, a generous 
river, or a gleaming lake—dotted with hamlets, 
each with its modest spire—and if the farm lies 
ia the vicinity of the coast, a distant glimpse, 
from the high grounds, of the mysterious, ever¬ 
lasting 8o.a, completes the prospect. It is situ¬ 
ated off the high road, but near enough to the 
village to be easily, accessible to the church, 
the school-house, the post office, the railroad, a 
sociable neighbor, or a travelling friend. It 
consists I a-due proportion of pasture and till¬ 
age, meadow and woodland, field and garden. 

“ A substantial dwelling, with everything for 
convenience, and nothing for ambition—with 
the fitting appendage of stable and barn, and 
corn barn, and other farm buildings, not for¬ 
getting a spring-house with a living fountain 
°f water—oecnpies upon a gravelly knoll a po¬ 
sition well chosen to command the whole 
estate. A few acres on the front and on the 
sides of the dwelling, set apart to gratify the 
eye with the choicer forms of rural beauty, are 
adorned with a stately avenue, with solitary 
trees, with graceful clumps, shady walks, a 
velvet lawn, a brook murmuring over a pebbly 
bed, here and there a grand rock, whose cool 
shadow at sunset streams across the field ; all 
displaying, in the real loveliness of nature, the 
original of those landscapes of which art in its 
perfection strives to give us the counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment. Animals of select breed, such as 
Paul Potter, and Morland, and Landseer, and 
Rosa Bonheur, never painted, roam the pas¬ 
tures, or fill the hurdles and the stalls; the 
plough walks in rustic majesty across the 
plain, and opens the genial bosom of the earth 
to the sun and air; nature’s holy sacrament of 
seed time is solemnized beneath the vaulted 
cathedral sky; silent dews, and gentle showers, 
and kindly:sunshine, shed their sweet influence 
on the teeming soil; springing verdure clothes 
the plain; golden wavelets, driven by the west 
wind, run over the joyous wheat field ; the tall 
maize flaunts in her crispy leaves and nodding 
tassels; while we labor and while we rest, 
while we wake and while we sleep, God’s chem¬ 
istry, which we cannot see, goes on beneath the 
clouds; myriads and myriads of vital cells fer¬ 
ment with elemental life; germ, and stalk, and 
flower, and silk, and tassel, and grain, and 
frnit, grow up from the common earth; the 
mowing machine and the reaper, mute rivals 
of man’s industry, perform their gladsome task; 
the well-piled wagon brings home the ripened 
treasures of the year; the bow of promsse ful¬ 
filled spans the foreground of the picture, and 
the gracious covenant is redeemed, that while 
the earth remainetb,. summer and winter, and 
heat and cold, and day and night, and seed¬ 
time and harvest, shall not fail.” 


About the middle of August, it was given up 
that the crops were ruined by the drought. The 
rain which fell at that time was supposed to be 
too late to do much good. But this has proved 
to be a great mistake. Corn revived, and grew 
remarkably. Crops are a full average, and 
many of them ‘quite heavy. We hear of sod 
corn, supposed to yield forty bushels to the acre, 
and old-ground corn estimated as high as eighty 
bushels. 


accurately measured, that we have heard of, 
but we hear of two and three hundred bushels 
to the acre. The tobacco worms injured the 
potato vines in the Bummer, and, where they 
were not destroyed, they ruined the crops; some 
destroyed them by passing along the rows, and 
clipping them with a pair of shears, some hit 
them with a switch, and some pick them and 
throw them on the ground with sufficient vio¬ 
lence to kill them. They must either be killed, 
or they will kill the crop. 

There was a large crop putin, and the pros¬ 
pect is, a large supply for seed next seasqn. 

Beans, and the black-eyeq pea, have yielded 
abundantly, but they were not very extensively 
planted—generally, only enough for family 

Pumpkins, squashes, and melons, have yield¬ 
ed abundantly, much more than can be used or 
sold. In travelling, fields of ten or twenty acres 
may be seen, almost covering the ground* 

Sweet potatoes have yielded well where plant¬ 
ed. There are but lew in market. But little 
wheat was raised, because but little was sown. 
The spring wheat was given out in Btnail quan¬ 
tities all over the Territory. It yielded encour¬ 
agingly well, but i’s generally’ secured foy seed 
next spring. 

Qats, about the same. But little was sown 
for the want of seed, and Jittlo is sayed for seed 
next spring. 

Sufficient prairie hay has been secured in all 
parts of the Territory that we hear from, to sap- 
ply the wants of the farmer. In fact, we go into 
winter quarters this year under the most cheerful 
auspices. So bright a sun has never shone upon 
us before. We are comparatively well prepared 


for winter. The coarser kinds of food are abun¬ 
dant. There is sufficient of clothing left over 
from last year, to clothe the sick and the desti¬ 
tute. This will be judiciously distributed by 
Mr. Whitman and his agents, as will be seen by 
his circular in to day’s paper. 

The friends of Kansas in the free States will 
ever be remembered with the liveliest gratitude 
by the inhabitants of this Territory. Last win¬ 
ter, whole settlements subsisted on their bounty, 
and multitudes were clothed by their benevo¬ 
lence. If, as is now charged, the “ Black Re¬ 
publicans” were guilty of these acts of generos¬ 
ity and good will, we say, God bless the “Black 
Republicans ” now and forever I 

THE MOURNING VEIL 


It was snnset. The day had been one of the 
sultriest of August. It would seem as if the 
fierce alembic of the last twenty-four hours had 
melted it like the pearl in the golden cup of 
Cleopatra, and it lay in the West, a fused mass 
of transparent brightness. The reflection from 
the edges of a hundred clouds wandered hither 
and thither, over rock and tree.and flower, giv¬ 
ing a strange, unearthly brilliancy to the most 
familiar things. 

A group of children had gathered about their 
mother in the snmmer-house of the garden, 
which faced the sunset sky. The house was 
one of those square, stately, wooden structures, 
■white, with green blinds, in which of old times 
the better classes of New England delighted, 
and which remain to us as memorials of a re¬ 
spected past. It stood under the arches of two 
gigantic elms, and was flanked on either side 
with gardens and grounds which seemed de¬ 
signed on purpose for hospitality and family 
freedom. 

The evening light colored huge boquets of 
petunias, which stood with their white or crim¬ 
son faces looking westward, as if they were 
thinking ereatures. It illumined flame-colored 
verbenas, and tall columns of pink and snowy 
phloxes, and hedges of August roses, making 
them radiant as the flowers of a dream. 

The group in the summer-house requires 
more particular attention. The father and 
mother, whom we shall call Albert and Olivia, 
were of the wealthiest class of the neighboring 
city, and had been induced, by the facility of 
railroad travelling, and a sensible way of view¬ 
ing things, to fix their permanent residence in 
the quiet little village of Q——-. Albert had 
nothing in him different from multitudes of 
hearty, joyous, healthily-constituted men, who 
subsist upon daily newspapers, and find the 
world a most comfortable place to live in. As 
to Olivia, she was in the warm noon of life, 
and a picture of vitality and enjoyment. A 
plump, firm cheek, a dark eye, a motherly full¬ 
ness of form, spoke the being made to receive 
and enjoy the things of earth, the warm-hearted 
wife, the indulgent mother, the hospitable mis¬ 
tress of the mansion. It is true that the smile 
on the lip had something of earthly pride 
blended with womanly sweetness—the pride of 
one who has as yet known only prosperity and 
success, to whom no mischance has yet shown 
ihe frail basis on which human hopes are 
bnilt. Her foot has as yet trod only the high 
places of life, but she walked there with a natu¬ 
ral grace and nobleness that made every one 
feel that she was made for them and they for 
her. 

Around the parents were gathered at this 
moment a charming group of children, who 
with much merriment were proceeding to undo 
a bundle the father had just brought from the 
city. 

“ Here, Rose,” said little Amy, a blue-eyed, 

pot. who aeempd to ha a privi¬ 
leged character, “ let me come; don’t be all 
night with your orderly ways ; let me cut that 
string.” 

A sharp flash of the scissors, a quick report 
of bursting string, and the package lay opened 
to the little marauder. Rose drew back, 
smiled, and gave an indulgent look at her eager 
younger sister and two little ones, who immedi¬ 
ately gathered around. She was one of those 
calm, thoughtful, womanly, young girls, that 
seem born for pattern elder sisters, and for the 
stay and support of mothers’ hearts. She 
watched with a gentle, quiet curiosity the quick 
and eager fingers that soon were busy in ex¬ 
posing the mysteries of the parcel. 

“ There’s a dress for Rose,” said Amy, tri¬ 
umphantly drawing out a delicate muslin ; “ I 
can always tell what’s for her.” 

“ How ? ” put in the father, who stood re¬ 
garding the proceeding with that air of amused 
superiority with which the wearers of broad¬ 
cloth look down on the mysteries of muslin 
and barege. 

“ How ! ” said Amy; “ why, because they 
look just like. her. If I were to see that lilac 
muslin in China., I should say it was meant for 
Rose. Now, this is ifitne, I kuow—this bright 
pink^ isn’t it, mamma ? No half shades about 

“ No, indeed,” said her mother; “■ that is 
your greatest fault, Amy.'* 

“ Gh 1 well, mamma, Rose has enough for 
both ; you must rub us together, as they do 
light red and Prussian blue, to make a neutral 
tint. But, oh I what a ribbon 1 Oh 1 mother, 
what a love of a ribbon ! Rose, Rose, look at 
this ribbon 1 And oh, those huttons 1 Fred, I 
do believe they are for your new coat! Oh, 
and those studs—father, where did you get 
them? What’s in that box? a bracelet for 
Rose, I know I Oh, how beautiful 1 perfectly 
exquisite 1 And here—oh 1 ” 

Here something happened to check the volu¬ 
bility of the little speakers ; for as she hastily, 
and with the license of a petted child, pulled the 
articles from the parcel, she was startled to find 
lying among the numerous colored things a 
black crape veil. Sombre, dark, and ill-omened 
enough it looked there, wjth pink, and lilac, and 
blue, anfi glittering bijouterie, around it. 

Amy dropped it with instinctive repugnance, 
and there was a general exclamation—* 

“ Mamma, what’s this ? How eame it here ? 
What did you get this for?” 

“Strange!” said Olivia; “it is mourning 
veil. Of course I did not order it. How it 
eame in here nobody knows; it must have been 
a mistake of the clerk.” 

“Certainly, it is a mistake,” said Amy; 
“ we have nothing to do with mourning, have 

“No, to be sure; what should we mourn for?” 
chimed in little Fred and Mary. . 

“ Whqt a dark, ugly thing it is 1 ” Baid Amy, 
unfolding and throwing it over her head; ‘ how 
dismal it must be to see the world through such 
a veil as this | ” 

“And yet, till one has seen the world through 
a veil like that, one has never truly lived,” said 
another voice, joining in the conversation. 

“ Ah, Father Payson, are you there ? ” said 
two or three voices at once. 

Father Payson was a minister of the village, 
and their nearest neighbor ; and not only their 
nearest neighbor, but their nearest friend. In 
the afternoon of his years, life’s day with him 
now stood at that hour when, though the 
shadows fajl eastward, yet the colors are warm¬ 
er, and the songs of the birds sweeter, than even 
in his jubilant morqing, 

God sometimes gives to good men a guile¬ 
less and holy second childhood, in which the 
soul becomes childlike, not childish, and the 
faculties, in full fruit and ripeness, are mellow 
without the signs of decay. This is that song¬ 
ful land of Beulah, where they who have trav¬ 
elled manfully the Christian’s way abide awbfi'.e, 
to show the world a perfected manhood. Life, 
with its battles and its sorrows, lies far betiud 
them; the soul has'thrown off its armor, and 
sits in an evening undress of calm and, holy 
leisure. Thrice blessed the family or neighbor¬ 
hood that numbers among it one of these not 
yet ascended saints 1 Gentle are they, and tol¬ 
erant, apt to play with little children, easy to be 
pleased with simple pleasures, and with a pity¬ 
ing wisdom guiding those who err. New Eng¬ 
land has been blessed in numbering many such 
among her oountry pastors; and a spontaneous, 
instinctive deference, honors them with the title 
of Father. 

Father Payson was the welcome inmate of 
every family in the village, the chospn friend 


even of the young and thoughtless. He had or mislaid, a moment’s oversight in handling a 
stories for the children, jokes for the young, and deadly weapon—and the whole scene of life ia 
wisdom for all. He “ talked good,” as the irretrievably changed! 

phrase goes—not because he was the minister, It was but a clay after the scene in the arbor, 
but because, being good, he could not help it— and all was mourning in the so lately happy, 
yet his words, unconsciously to himself, were hospitable house; everybody looked through 
parables, because life to him had become all tears. There were subdued breathings, a low 
spiritualized, and he saw saered meanings nnder murmur as of many listeners, a voice of prayer, 
worldly things. and the wail of a funeral hymn—and then the 

The children seized him lovingly by either heavy tread of bearers, as, beneath the black 
(band, and.seated him in the arbor. pall, she was carried over the threshold of her 

“Isn’t it Btrange,” said Amy, “to see thii home, never to return, 
ugly black thing among all these bright colors? And Olivia and Albert came forth behind 
Such a strange mistake in the clerk I ” their dead. The folds of the dark veil seemed 

“ If one were inclined to be superstitious,”: a refuge for the mother’s sorrow. But how did 
said Albert, “ he might call this an omen.” the flowers of home, the familiar elms, the dis- 
“ What did you mean, sir,” asked Rose, tant smiling prospect, look through its gloomy 
quietly seating herself at his feet, “ by seeing, folds—emblem of the shadow which had fallen 
life through'' this veil ? ” between her heart and life? When she looked 

“It was a parable, my daughter,” he said, at the dark moving hearse, she wondered thiat 
laying his hand on her head. the sun still shone, that birds could sing, and 

“ I never have had any deep sorrow," said: that even her own flowers could be so bright. 
Olivia, musingly; “ we have been favored ones Ah, mother 1. the world had been just as full 
hitherto. But why did you say one must see ; of sorrow the day before; the air as full of 
the world through such a medium as this ? ” “ farewells to the dying, and mournings for the 

“ Sorrow is God’s school,” said the old man. dead; ” but thou knewest.it, apt Now, the out- 
“Even God’s own Son was not made perfect er world comes to thee through the mourning 
without it; though a son, yet learned he obe- veil! 

dience by the things that he suffered. Many of But after the funeral comes life again_hard 

the brighest virtues are like stars ; there must cold, inexorable life, knocking with bDsiness- 
be night, or they cannot shine. Without suf- ; like sound at the mourner’s door, obtruding its 
fering there could be no fortitude, no patience,, commonplace pertinacity on the dull ear of 
no compassion, no sympathy. Take all sorrow sorrow. The world cannot wait for us; the 
out of life, and you take away all richness, and world knows no leisure for tears; it moves on- 
depth, and tenderness. Sorrow is the furnace ward, and drags along with its motion the 
that melts selfish hearts together in love. Many weary and heavy-laden who would fain rest, 
are hard and inconsiderate, not because they Olivia would have buried herself in her sor- 
lack capability of feeling, but because the vase rows. There are those who refuse to be com- 
that holds the sweet waters has never been forted. The condolence of friends seems Only 
broken.” a mockery; and, truly, nothing so shews the 

Is it, then, an imperfection and misfortune emptiness and poverty of human nature as its 
never to have suffered ? ” said Olivia. efforts at condolence. 

Father Payson looked down. Rose was look- Father Payson, however, was a visiter who 
mg into his face. There was a bright, eager, would not be denied; there was something of 
yet subdued expression in her eyes, vbat struck , gentle authority in his white hairs, that mi»ht 
him; it had often struck him before in the vil- not be resisted. Old, and long schooled in 
lage church. It was as if his words had awa- sorrow, his heart many times broken in past 
kened an internal angel, that looked fluttering years, he knew all the ways of mourniup-. His 
ont behind them. Rose had been from child- was no official commonplace about « afflictive 
hood one of those thoughtful, listening children, dispensations.” He came first with that ten- 
with whom one seems to commune without der and reverent silence with which the man 
words. We spend hours talking with them, and acquainted with grief approaches the divine 
tancyAlley have said many things to us, which, mysteries of sorrow ; and from time to time he 
on reflection, we find have been said only with cast on the troubled waters words, dropped like 
their silent answering eyes. Those who talk seeds, not for present fruitfulness, but to ger- 
much often reply to you less than those who minate after the floods had subsided, 
silently and thoughtfully listen. And so it He watched beside a soul in affliction as a 
came to pass, that on account of this quietly mother waits on the crisis of a fever whnse 
absorbent, Rose had grown to her parents’ turning is to be for life or for death ■ for he 
hearts with a peculiar nearness. Eighteen well ki ew that great sorrows neverlease hh an 
summers had perfected her beauty. The mira- they find us; that the broken spirit ill set 
cle of the growth and perfection of a human grows callous and distorted ever after ’ ’ 

body and soul never waxes old; parents mar- He had wise patiences with every'stage of 
vel at it m every household, as if a child had sorrow; ha knew that at first the soul is blind 
never grown before; and so Olivia and Albert and .leaf, and dumb. He was not farmed 
looked on their fair Rose daily with a restful when returning vitality showed itself only in 
and trustmg pride. moral spasms and convulsions, for in all great 

At this moment she aid her hand on Father griefs come hours of conflict, when the soul is 
Payson s knee, and said, earnestly, “Ought we tempted, and complaining, murmuring dark 
to may for sorrow then?” skeptical thoughts are whirled like Withered 

Oh, no, no, no I interrupted Olivia, with leaves through all its desolate chambers 
an instinctive shudder—such a shudder as a “ What have I learned by looking through 
warm, earnest, prosperous heart always gives, this veil?” said Olivia to him bitterly one 
as the shadow of a grave falls across it-—“don’t day, when they were coming out of a bouse 
8a y<H 1 . ... where they had been visiting a^ mourning (amilv 

1 do not s »y we should pray for it,” said “I was trusting in God as an indulgent Father ■• 
Father Payson; “yet the Master says, ‘Blessed We seemed beautiful to me in t>- of His’ 
are they that mourn,’ not ‘Blessed are they goodness; now I see only His ’inflexible seven; v 
that prosper.’ So heaven and earth differ in I never knew before how much mourning a.S 
their judgment.” sorrow thare had been, ev-ninthialMevil 

not “ 1 &m 1 H Tn Ir 3 ' u The !ai^ fecarce >y a house where some- 

own fl ‘V*^ 0 be ? mon \ the blessed ‘ tbln £ has not at some time happened. 

Well, said Albert, whom the gravity of H»v many families have been called to mourn- 
the discussion somewhat disturbed, “ let us not mg since we have 1 

borrow tmuhle; tim« enough to think of it “I have not taken np a paper ia which I 

kt u n s go k PP f na ' a PrV he wTv, iS o 1Hng ’ \ a ! e aeon a r8COrd of two or three accident 
let us go in. I want to show Father Payson al deaths, some of them even mo-e bifter and 
some peaches that will tempt his Christian cruel than what has befallen us I read this 
graces to envy. Come, Rose, gather up here." morning of a poor washerwoman, whose house 
atl J. ™T e «-f. g 4 ^ e r red 'i 16 P* rceIt °- waa , Earned, and all her children consumed, 

gether, and quietly flitted before them into the while she was away working for her bread. I 
t .. , road the other day of a blind man whose only 

Now, said Albert, “ you’ll see that girl son was drowned in his very presence, while he 
wiU have everything quietly tucked away in could do nothing to help him. I was visiting 
just the right place; not a word said. She ia a yesterday that poor dress-maker whom yoa 
born housewife; it’s .a her, as much as it is in know. She has by toil and pains been ednea-- 
a pointer to show game.'’ ting a fine and dutiful son. He is smitten 

t Said 01ivia; “ l d v-T? w ? th ho Pel*8a disease, while her idiot 
shMld be lost without her. child, who can do nobody any good, is spared. 

Whence comes it, that just on the vergo of Ahl this mourning veil has indeed opened mv 
the great crises and afflictions of life, words are eyes; but it has taught me to add all the soi>- 
otten spoken, that to after view seem to have rows of the world to my own; and can I be- 
had a prophetic meaning? So often do we lieve in God’s love? ” 

hear people saying, «Ah, the very day before I “ Daughter,” said the old man «I am not 
heard ot this or that, we were saying so and ignorant of these things, I have’buried seven 

fel itself befog fa” a V f \. th \ 30ul , ch -j, ldren ; 1 hava buried “y wif « 5 ^d God has 

felt itself being drawn within the dark sphere laid on me m my time reproach, and confro¬ 
nt a coming veil, of which as yet nothing out- versy, and contempt. Each cross seemed, at 
wards tells. I hen the thoughts and con versa- thq time, heavier than the others. Each in its 
tion flow in an almost prophetic channel, which day seemed to be what I least could bear; and 
a °ThI Dg Jo tare t0 ° W6 i 1D , ter P r . et «’ , , 1 would have cried, ‘ Anything but this I ’ And 

The evening passed qacertnlly with our yet, now when I look back, I cannot see one of 
friends, notwith|tqiidiag the grave conversation these sorrows that has not been made a ioy *o 
ip tfip arbo*. ihe mourning veil was laid aside me. With every one, some perversity or sin has 

in a drawer, along with many of its brilliant been subdued, some chain unbound, some good 
companions, and with it the thoughts it had purpose perfect r\~ i ,— . . , , 


companions, and with it the thoughts it had purpose perfected. God has taken my loved 
suggested ; and the merry laugh, ringing from ones, but he has given me the power of submis- 
the halt-open parlor door, showed that Father sion and of consolation; and I have blessed 
i ayson was no despise? oi the command to re- him mauy times in my ministry for all I have 
jo.ee with them that do rejoice. suffered, for by it I have stayed up many that 

Rose played and sung, the children danced, were ready to perish.” 
and the mirth was prolonged till a late hour in “ Ah,” said Olivia, “ you indeed have reason 
the evening. ... to be comforted, because you can see iu your- 

Olivia and Albert were lingering in the par- self the fruit of your sorrows; but I am not 
lor, after the departure of the family, busy in improving; 1 am only crushed and darkened— 
shutting windows, setting back chairs, and at- not amended,” 

tending to all the last duties of orderly house- “ Hayo patience with thyself, child; weeuinw 
holders \, ... ,,, must endure for a night; all comes not at once. 

A sudden shriek startled them; sqch a shriek ‘ No trial/or the present seemeth joyous but 
' ^, n l 6neve 'With an an- ‘afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit;’ 

' Snl f tTL* hey ™ 8hed v P - h ? 8ta,rs - havs feith in tbis afterwards. Some one sa^s 
Ihy Dali temp had been extinguished, but the that it is not in the tempest one walks the beach 
passage and staircase were red with a broad to look for the treasures of wrecked ships; but 
glare from the open door of the nursery. when the storm is past, we find pearls and 

8bo, !® d tbem Ae drapery precious stones washed ashore. Are there not. 
Of the bed in which their youngest child was even now, some of these in your path? Is not 
sleeping all in fiames; then they saw a light the love between you and your husband deeper 
form, tearing down the blazing curtains. and more intimaie since this affiictfon ? Do 

Oh, Rose I take care, for God’s sake 1 your you not love your otb,oj- ehi'dren more tenderly? 

There were ^ f Godhe, P ua 1 ” Gid y oc foU me that you had thought on 

^There were a few moments—awtul moments the sorrows of every house in this village ? 
0, Btruggk—when none knew or remembered Courage, my child) that is a good skn Once 
what they did; a moment more, and Rose iay as you road ihe papers, you thought no’thing of 
Fhfol lL l h , er vt e , r8 - a 7^ wlVel °P ed “ a aidw who lost friends; now you notice, and 
* e “ adtbrown aro P d her m Take the sorrows of others to your heart; 
“’glft-dr'- 98 - Tne fire was extinguish- they shall widen and deepen it. Ours is a reli- 
Jri b , abe ,. ?- y UDawal “nedj and only the gion of sorrow. The Captain of our Salvation, 
da ?.i, deC ? ;S ° , tl ° del ' Seqtseyed over the bed, was made perfect through suffering; our i’a- 
and the tranced tpaas on the floor, told what thoristheGcd of all consolation; ofir TeaehS 
had been Rut Rose had breathed the hot is named the Comforter; and al o^er mv tl 
breath of the flame, deadly to human life, and ries are swallowed up in the myr'Jy rfth/l)! 
no water could quench that inward fire. vine sorrow. ‘ In all our afTSs He is af' 

A word serves to explain all. The child’s footed.’ God refuse* not fo suffer- shall we?” 
nurse had carelessly set a lamp too near the There is no grave 90 desolate that Cwers 
curtains, and the night breeze had wafted them will not at last spring on it. Time passed wifo 
into the flame. The apartment of Rose opened Albert and^ Olivda with healin TinZ li Js. 
into the nursery, and as she Btood in her night The secret place of tears became first a temple 
dress before her mirror arranging her hair, of prayer, and afterwards of praise; and the 
she saw the flashing oft^e flame, aud, m the heavy cloud was remembered by the flowers 

$1 q " Vl V’® Ff 81 ?f te F’ forg0t ev £ ry that a P run K U P a fte» the rain/The vacant 

' ’ lf, be apt ^ sett-forgetfulness was her ebair in the household circle had grown to be a 
last earthly act ; a few short no.urs of patient tender influence, not a harrowing one; and the 
6 fv d , t0 , hfir ’ i eace - yirlues the lost one seemed to sow them- 

iuily as *he £i«d hyed, shw died, looking tender- selves like the scattered s^ods of a fallen flower 
° Ut tl ° f !l er . large b ‘ ue eyes > aud t0 E P r ‘ D J “P in the hearts of the surviving 
c yl y riff! ?. T th ® -, he a r. n - , , 0ll8S - More fonder and more blessed is often 

■ Y w “ ’ n® sa , ld > but only a short the hyopfiing influence of the sacred dead, than 

pain. We must all suffer something. My the words of the living. 

/ lnk ? a v , er y llMd « enough Rw me. I Olivia became known in the abodes of sor- 
have had such a happy 4 might bear just row, and a deep power seemed given her to 
a t , console the Buffering aud distressed. A deeper 

littlG late f> ber mind seemed to wander. , power of love sprung up witkia her; and love 
Mamma, mamma,” she pd hurriedly, -1 ! though born of sorrow, ever brings peacQ with 
put the things all away ; the lilac mqalin and it. Many were the hearts that repost on her 
the barega. Mamma, that veil, the mourning many the wandering that she reclaimed, the 
yeil, is in (he drawer. Qh, mamma, that veil wavering that she upheld, th j desolate that she 
was for you: don’t yefose it; our Father comforted. As a soul in n eave n maytook^back 
sends it, anfl tie knows best. Perhaps you will oa earth, and sm‘' <0 at its pas“ sorrows so 
see heaven through that veil.” even here, it r jay r ts e to a sphere whereft’mav 

/y l L a fF! , o a 1 t P l t / 9 t e ink h ° W “““f® ^ ha P" 'Ookdownon the storm tluft once threatened 
piesfc arid most prosperous scene of lite stands to overwhelm it. 

nnnFfoTf bo “ es are haunted It was on the afternoon of just such auother 
r/trrj/nf th/lF 1 - ’ for . wk08e y5ai i atl0n summer day as we have described at the open- 

E ohI? ye ^ mred -“® story, that Olivia was in her apart- 

, Wr flattie; a peaceful ment, directing the folding and laying away of 

household -,atu,p, ij, gust of perfumed evening mourning garments. She took up the dark 
iianaht I!»b 0 n t h P “ /i momeut of S & y^y, a veil, and looked on it kindly, as on a faithful 
draught taken by mistake, a match overlooked friend. How much had she seen and learned 
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behind the refuge of its sheltering folds! She 
turned her thonghts within herself. She was 
calm on re more, and happy—happy with n 
wider and steadier basis than ever before. A 
new world seemed opened beibre her; and 
with a heart raised in thankfulness she placed 
the veil among her mo3t sacred treasures. 

Yes, there by the smiling image of the lost 
one—by the curls of her glossy hair—by the 
faded flowers taken from her bier, was laid in 
solemn thankfulness the Mourning Veil.— At¬ 
lantic Monthly. 

WA SHINGTON, D. C. 
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The subscription of several thousand of 
our subscribers will close between this and the 
first of December—that is, within the next twelve 
days. We are now expecting daily to hear from 
them, so that we shall not be obliged to erase 
any of their names from our list. 


J®* Congress will meet next Monday two 
weeks. New subscribers will be anxious to be¬ 
gin their subscriptions with the opening of the 
session. Will they please forward them imme¬ 
diately, as it is important that we should know 
how large an edition to issue. The Era will 
present a concise record of proceedings, a 
Bynopsis of the debates, speeches of permanent 
and general interest, and also contain such edi¬ 
torial explanations and comments, as shall en¬ 
able distant readers to understand movements 
otherwise inexplicable, or liable to he misunder¬ 
stood. 

The Times, so say all our exchanges, 
are getting better. The hanks in New York 
and elsewhere be|?n to think of resuming specie 
payment—exchanges are gradually finding their 
proper level. Don’t give up your newspapers, 
if they are good ones. Send ns the best cur¬ 
rency you can get. 

8®“ The New Settlements. — Will our 
friends in the new settlements in Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Washington, and Oregon, see to it 
that the Era has a fair introduction among their 
neighbors. They will want reading from Wash¬ 
ington for the long winter evenings now coming 
on. Indeed, we call upon onr friends all through 
the West, to put forth a little effort to make the 
Era a familiar family visiter. 


A subscriber says that the ladies used 
to look after the interests of the Era, when it 
was publishing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and he 
hopes that we may be able to gratify them again 
with something of the sort. We should be de¬ 
lighted to do so, but an Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
built only about once in a century. We hope 
our fair friends, however, will not neglect us. 
Let them live in hope. The moment we can 
secure anything pre-eminently good, they shall 
have the benefit of it. 


NEW TERRITORIES. 

The party having the command of the Fed¬ 
eral Administration generally secures at firBt 
the control in onr Territories. The appoint¬ 
ments are made, the patronage is distrib¬ 
uted by the Administration, and men work 
zealously for pay. Every postmaster, every 
petty officer, deems it his duty to labor for the 
Party on whom he depends, and a principal 
part of the Governor’s business is to shape the 
politics of his Territory. This is why New 
Mexico, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington, 
are controlled by the Pro-Slavery Democracy, 
and Minnesota, notwithstanding its settlement 
by Free Stats emigrants, is to so great a degree 
under its power. 

One measure of counteracting this evil is, 
the circulation of papers advooating the Cause 
of Freedom. The Republicans of Oregon, we 
are glad to see, have come to this conclusion. 
The conduct of Lane and other Democratic 
leaders, in boldly advooating the introduction 
of Slavery, has alarmed them, and convinced 
them of the necessity of more strenuous efforts 
to resist that mischievous project. We have 
lately received orders for several clubs of the 
Era, to be circulated among the People of 
Oregon. It is, we trust, but the beginning of 
a more general movement. 

A correspondent in Deer Creek, Oregon Ter¬ 
ritory, sending us a dozen subscribers, says: 

“ I am astonished, on my return after an ab¬ 
sence of eighteen months, to find such a turn¬ 
ing over to the Republican ranks. For your 
encouragement, I would say, that the Era and 
Facts for the People have had much to do in 
producing the change in this neighborhood. 
The pro-Slavery ground taken by Lane and 
most of our leading Democrats, just before the 
election of our Constitutional Delegate, has op¬ 
erated powerfully to open the eyes of honest 
Democrats, and there are many of them becom¬ 
ing daily more and more disgusted, who, I 
think, will soon come over to the Republicans.” 

We hope our friends will take care to have 
such men supplied with the right kind of read¬ 
ing, and they will soon decide upon the course 
proper to be pursued. 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 

The Chicago papers say that many persons 
from the Bast are now in the West, looking 
after their investments in land, with rather a 
poor prospect before them. These investments, 
the Chicago Tribune remarks, are hopeless at 
present, and will be so for many years to come. 

Persons who have invested their honest earn¬ 
ing in Chicago, Davenport, Milwaukie, and 
other places of their class, should not be misled 
or hurried to rash conclusions by suoh repre¬ 
sentations. If they owe debts they must 
pay now, let them sell, even at a sacrifice, rath¬ 
er than cheat- their creditors. But, let them 
not sacrifice their Western investments need¬ 
lessly. There is as much real wealth in the 
country now as there was when they purchased. 
The derangement of the currency, which is but 
temporary, cannot arrest the course or growth 
of trade and population. Immigration from 
abroad is going on as usual. Emigration from 
the East to the West will be quickened rather 
than retarded. Western States must continue 
to increase rapidly; Western Territories to 
multiply. The present centres of commerce 
will expand, aud new centres will appear. Peo¬ 
ple must have houses; houses require land. The 
rapid influx of population must revive rents, 
and quicken land sales and prices. Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukie, and. St. Louis, have not 
ceased to be necessities, because exchanges are 
disordered, and people do not know what or 
whom to trust. In a year from this time, real 
estate will find as ready a n^arket in Chicago, 
as it did a year ago. Statistics then will show 
that this monetary revulsion hag had no effect 
on the wants of its population or its substantial 
trade. 

An Error. —We were in error in as- 
crib’ng the “ Gift of Tritemius,” in the Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly, to the pen of Lowell. We are in¬ 
formed that it is the production of our friend, 
John G. Whittier. 


The American Missionary Society—an 
Anti-Slavery organization—has one hundred 
and forty-eight missionaries, fifty-three of whom 
are in the foreign field, in Siam, .in Western 
Africa, in Egypt, in the West Indies, in the 
Sandwich Islands, in Kansas, among the In¬ 
dians in the Northwest, and all over the West¬ 
ern States of our Confederacy. From eight to 
twelve are laboring in slave States, or in coun¬ 
ties iu free States bordering on slave States. 
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GOVERNOR WALKER AND KANSAS—DI¬ 
VISION IN THE SOOTH. 

[ While questions ot currency and finance en¬ 
gross the attention of Northern People, the 
the South is almost entirely absorbed in the 
iiscussion of politics. The breach between the 
conservative and destructive factions of the De- 
nocracy widens every day. The one cares lit¬ 
tle for the Union, pnts no faith in Northern 
Democrats, rages over the Free State triumph 
in Kansas, denounces General Walker, and is 
barely civil to Mr. Buchanan. The other is 
zealous for the Union just so long as it shall 
have power to determine its Presidency, con- 
riders the National Democracy of the North the 
hope of the Union and the safeguard of Sla¬ 
very, acquiesces in the Free State success in 
Kansas on the ground that no Slavery triumph 
won by fraud could advance the interests of the 
National Democracy, defends Gov. Walker, 
and cordially sustains Mr. Buchanan, as per¬ 
fectly loyal to Southern policy. The Richmond 
(Va.) South quotes passages from the letter of 
Mr. Heath, publishecTiately in our oolumns, to 
chow that Governor Walker has been acting i« 
concert with the Kansas Abolitionists. It 
might have quoted from letters in the New 
York Tribune, to show precisely the reverse. 
The Georgia Democraoy, under the leadership 
of Messrs. Toombs and Stephens, formerly 
Whigs, calls upon Mr. Buchanan to remove 
Governor Walker. The Washington corres¬ 
pondent of the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer says 
that he will be neither removed nor repri¬ 
manded. That paper from day to day labors 
to unite the South in support of the National 
Democracy, and charges the opposite faction 
with harboring designs against the Union no 
less treasonable than those entertained by the 
Disunion Abolitionists of the North. It looks 
forward to the meeting of Congress with much 
apprehension, although the Democracy will 
have a nominal majority of twenty-two. Bnt, 
how many of these will represent the destructive 
policy of the Extreme Party ? It predicts that 
war will be made by professed friends against 
the Administrations, within thirty days after 
the opening of the sesaion. These men, it 
says, seem determined to force Slavery upon 
the People of a Territory, whether they desire 
it or not, in utter disregard of the Principle of 
Popular Sovereignty. But, this Principle has 
been tendered by Southern Democrats, and ac 
cepted by Northern, as the true solution of the 
Slavery controversy. If adhered to faithfully, 
in letter and spirit, union and co-operation be¬ 
tween these two sections are practicable, 
the National Democracy is assured of perma¬ 
nent ascendency, and the domestic institutions 
of the South, of perpetual protection. 

On this Principle, Mr. Buchanan was elect¬ 
ed—to its maintenance he is pledged—good 
faith and sound policy require that it should be 
honestly carried out, let the results be what 
they may. 

The discussion between these Southern fac¬ 
tions turns chiefly upon the course of Governor 
Walker in Kansas. Hitherto we have recorded the 
public acts of this officer, without commenting 
specially upon the merits or demerits of his 
conduct. We suppose that neither he nor Mr. 
Buchanan makes Slavery a matteT of con¬ 
science ; that he regards it as a normal and 
beneficial system, wherever the climatic law 
does not render slave labor unproductive, his 
public declarations show; and there is nothing 
in the known principles of Mr. Buchanan, a3 
illustrated by his life, to conflict with this theo¬ 
ry. It is fair to assume, therefore, that the 
President, in appointing Mr. Walker to his 
present Btation, was indifferent, on the whole, 
whether Slavery should be established in Kan¬ 
sas or not; or, if he felt any concern about it, 
it grew out of party considerations, not philan¬ 
thropic feelings. 

Mr. Walker is neither a bigot nor a fanatic. 
A Pro-Slavery man, we suppose neither his 
prejudices nor personal interests are strong 
enough to make him a Propagandist, or induce 
him to seek the extension of Slavery as a sn 
preme object, although his principles and asso¬ 
ciations would naturally lead him to throw the 
weight of his influence on the Pro-Slavery side. 
We think he intended, in accepting the ap¬ 
pointment of Governor, to secure the pacifica¬ 
tion of Kansas, and to carry out the Principle 
of Popular Sovereignty announced in the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, hut in such a way as to give 
free course to Slavery, ard yet not offend the 
Democracy of the North. As a conservative 
Southern Democrat, he considered the Kansas 
imbroglio dangerous to an Administration 
which the South had been mainly instrumental 
in electing, and he was anxious for the resto¬ 
ration of the Northern Democracy to power, as 
necessary to the continued maintenance of 
Southern domination. 

On entering the Territory, he spoke words of 
peace and kindness to both sides. By en¬ 
larging upon the all-powerful influences of cli¬ 
matic laws on the growth or extinction of Sla¬ 
very, and the futility of all human enactments, 
he hoped to allay the heat of the combatants in 
the Territory, and to enlist in his support all the 
conservatives in the country, who had been in¬ 
doctrinated in the same views by eminent 
Northern and Southern statesmen. The bold¬ 
ness with which he recognised the validity of 
the Legislature of Kansas, and declared his 
purpose to enforce all its acts, cost what it 
might, and his recognition of the legitimacy of 
a Convention chosen by a minority of the Peo¬ 
ple of Kansas to form a Constitution for them, 
were well calculated to conciliate the favor of 
even the extreme party of the South; but, the 
Northern Democracy might justly have taken 
offence, had he not at the same time declared 
himself in favor of the policy of submitting the 
Constitution to be formed, together with the 
question of Slavery, to a popular vote. 

To recognise the flagrant usurpation of the 
Pro-Slavery Party in Kansas, to recognise a 
Pro-Slavery Convention elected by a minority 
vote, and then to sustain that assemblage in 
sending to Congress directly a Pro-Slavery 
Constitution, without submitting it to a vote of 
the People, would have furnished the Republi¬ 
cans with potent if not fatal arguments against 
Mr. Buchanan’s friends in the North. 

Doubtless, Governor Walker may be honest¬ 
ly attached to the Principle of Popular Sover¬ 
eignty ; but, whatever his feelings on this point, 
his decided stand in support of the policy of 
submitting the question of Slavery to a vote of 
the People was a political necessity; and as 
such it would have been acknowledged by the 
Southern Extremists, had they deemed it at all 
important to keep terms with the Northern 
Democracy. But, they differ from the Rich¬ 
mond Enquirer ; either they suppose that the 
Northerners pan be constrained to yield to any 
aggression, however ejjormous, or they are 
anxious to bring about a secession of the South, 
and, as preliminary to this, in their opinion, a 
total disruption of all party ties between the 
two sections. 

At this point, then—the declaration of Walker 
in favor of a popular vote upon the Constitu¬ 
tion—-they took their departure from the Gov¬ 
ernor, and from the Administration which sus¬ 
tained him; and not even the organization of 
a National Democratic Party in Kansas, or the 
march of Governor Walker at the head of Uni¬ 
ted States troops on Lawrence, to prevent a so- 
called rebellious demonstration, could silence 
them complaints against him. For a time, tl?e 
President’s letter to Pr .faaaor Silliman and 
others, affirming the Calhoun doctrine that the 


Constitution by its own force carries the Law 
of Slavery into all Federal territory, and pro¬ 
tects it there—an extreme position never so ex¬ 
plicitly taken by any former President—seemed 
to appease them; at least, it reassured and 
greatly strengthened the hands of Southern 
Conservative Democrats. Bnt, the discontent 
was only lulled; it soon broke ont again, and 
the late action of Governor Walker in rejecting 
fraudulent returns from Oxford and McGee, 
and thereby allowing a Free State triumph, 
has inflamed the malcontents beyond all 
bonnds. 

This conduct of the Governor, considering 
his antecedents and political relations, is rather 
remarkable. He must have foreseen the con¬ 
sequences. The rejection of those returns 
would transfer the legislative power of the Ter¬ 
ritory to the Free State Party, and strengthen 
its'orgamzation. It would demonstrate the Pro- 
Slavery Party to be in a minority, and impair 
the authority of its creature, the Constitutional 
Convention, then sitting. It would corroborate 
the previous charges of flagrant fraud brought 
against that Party, and throw discredit upon 
the Cause of Slavery. It would give counte¬ 
nance to all that the Republicans had alleged 
concerning the wrongs of Kansas. It would 
infuriate the Southern ultraists, provoke their 
bitter animosity, both against himself and the 
Secretary; and it might either endanger their 
standing with the Administration, or work the 
defeat of their nominations in the Senate of the 
United States, in which the Southern ultras, if 
aided by the Republicans, would have power to 
crush them. 

On the other hand, the acceptance of returns 
so notoriously and infamously fraudulent 
would embarrass the Administration at the 
North, put new and powerful weapons into the 
hands of the Republicans, and lead to the pros¬ 
tration of the Democratic Party in the free 
States, so as to insure the election of a Repub¬ 
lican President in 1860—an event, fatal to the 
Slave Power, and to the political prospects of 
all those who seek preferment by alliance with 
it, and conclusive against all future schemes of 
Slavery-extension. Besides, it might provoke 
a more immediate danger—a civil war in the 
Territory, involving consequences more fearful 
and destructive than any damage to mere Party 
interests. 

An ordinary partisan, acting from a view 
rather to immediate than ulterior results, 
would probably have accepted the returns, on 
the technical plea that it was not bis duty to 
judge of their legality. The provision, both of 
the Organic aot and of the Territorial act, is, 
that they shall be declared elected, and receive 
certificates, who have the “ greatest ” or “high¬ 
est” number of votes—not -legal votes. There 
is no such word in the provision, either in the 
Organic act or Territorial law. The votes are 
simply to be counted, and the person or per¬ 
sons having the highest nnmbar must receive 
the certificates. Whether the votes be legal or 
illegal, is for the Legislature itself to decide, 
not the Governor or Secretary. Such, we say, 
would possibly have been the ground taken by 
an ordinary partisan. The fact that Governor 
Walker and Secretary Stanton would not avail 
themselves of this technical plea, but, constru¬ 
ing the law under which they acted so as to 
do justice, and give legitimate effect to the will 
of an ascertained majority of the People, re¬ 
jected returns, illegal and fraudulent on their 
face, shows that they have larger and more ele; 
vated views than belong to the mere partisan, 
and that, if they were not actuated solely by a 
sense of justice and fair dealing, they were 
controlled by far-reaching considerations which 
vitally affect the stability of the Slave Power, 
and the ascendency of the Democratic Party, 
as its main support. 

But, these considerations have no weight 
with the Southern Ultras. They denounco 
Walker and Stanton as traitors to the South, 
and seem ready to charge the Administration 
with complicity with them, unless they be re¬ 
moved. This is the demand, urged with more 
and more vehemence, and it may yet find com¬ 
pliance. Mr. Walker is now on his way to 
Washington, in feeble health. Perhaps his health 
may grow more feeble, while the Southern clam¬ 
or against him shall increase to such an extent 
as to threaten dangerous opposition in the South 
to the Administration. Mr. Buchanan will not 
remove him—bnt Governor Walker’s failing 
health may constrain him to resign, and, so re¬ 
lieve the President, for a time at least, from the 
pressure of a faction, whose maxim is, rule or 
ruin. But, if the Governor be a man of nerve— 
such a man as Rodin, who could cauterize his 
body, but would not yield to disease— he will 
preserve his health and his station, and let the 
President take the responsibility of his nomina¬ 
tion before the Senate. It will doubtless be 
furiously assailed by the extreme men of the 
South, but they may not be able to enlist the 
co operation of Republican Senators. These are 
under no obligations to Mr. Walker, but they 
will hardly raise any factious opposition to his 
nomination, on the simple ground that he is a 
friend of the Administration and a supporter of 
its general policy in regard to Kansas. They 
cannot expect any Administration to select ap¬ 
pointments from the ranks of its opponents. 
The country would never sustain a Pro-Slavery 
Senate in a systematic attempt to compel a 
Republican President to appoint Democratic 
officials. Governor Walker, on the whole, has 
acted as fairly and reasonably as any man whom 
the Administration could have selected from its 
Party. If voted against by the Republican Sen - 
ators, it must be on grounds which would con¬ 
strain them to vote against every appointment 
made by the Administration. And should they, 
acting with the extreme Southern men, be 
strong enough to defeat the ratification of his 
nomination, we cannot see what Kansas, or the 
country, or the Republican Party, would gain 
by it. The tronble in Kansas might be aggra¬ 
vated, but it would be difficult to persuade the 
People that the Administration was responsi¬ 
ble for it; while the Democrats at the North 
would charge home upon the Republicans the 
discredit of defeating a man, who had done jus¬ 
tice to the People of Kansas, and exposed and 
put down a gross fraud, although his action 
gave that Territory to the Free State Party, and 
subjected him to the proscription of the Slavery 
Propagandists. 

It is suggested by certain prints that the Gov¬ 
ernment intercept the Mormon emigration to 
Utah, upon the ground that it furnishes supplies 
to a body of men engaged in making war upon 
the United States. If the rumors of war from 
Salt Lake and vicinity prove reliable, it is prob¬ 
able that something will be done to prevent the 
rebels from receiving reinforcements from our 
midst. 

Senator Slidell is ill, it is said, and awaits re¬ 
covery to accept a foreign mission. This may 
be incorrect, but it is certain that the French 
mission,has been pressed upon him, and now 
that a Democrat cau be elected to succeed him 
in the Senate, he may accept the brilliant offer. 

We noticed, some time ago, the fact that a 
Judge of the city of New York sentenced a man 
forty years to the State Prison for stealing five 
dollars. Since then, a culprit Was brought be¬ 
fore the same official who was proved guilty of 
a Bhameful and desperate assault upon a gentle¬ 
man of New York, and who was promptly con¬ 
victed by the jury, yet the Judge find him six 
cents only. The New York journals account 
for the inconsistency by stating the fact that 


the rowdy was a prominent eipporter of the 
party to which the Judge owes his election to 
office. _ 

AFFAIRS IN KANSAS—CONiTITOTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

The Lecompton correspondentof the St. Louis 
Republican, writing November 6th, says that 
the Convention had nearly competed its work, 
and that a majority proposed to snbmit to the 
People the question upon the Constitution in 
this form : “ Constitution with “Slavery,” “Con¬ 
stitution without Slavery ”—thequeation to be 
submitted to tbe decision of all the actual resi¬ 
dents on the 20th of December. 

The Leavenworth correspondmt of the Mis¬ 
souri Democrat, writing Novenber 7th, says, 
the Constitution adopted is c pre-eminently 
Pro-Slavery, endorsing the Dred Scott decision, 
the Fugitive Slave Act,” &c.—that the Pro- 
Slavery clause is all that will be submitted to 
the People, and no chance be alowed them to 
vote upon the Constitution. 

Both these reports are verj indefinite and 
unsatisfactory. We infer from both, however, 
that no Anti-Slavery clause is to he voted upon, 
either separately or otherwise. A Pro-Slavery 
provision is to be submitted ; but if this be 
voted down, the only result is, tiat the Consti¬ 
tution will be silent on the Bubject; there will 
be no organic prohibition of Slavery, no re¬ 
straint on the Legislature to authorize it, none, 
on the Courts to recognise it. If this be the 
fact, and if no opportunity be given to the Peo¬ 
ple to vote pro or con on the Constitution, we 
presume the Territorial Legislature will send 
to Congress a strong protest against its endorse¬ 
ment by that body. 

But, if the Constitution is to be submitted 
to a vote of the whole People, in the form stated 
by tbe correspondent of the St. Louis Republi¬ 
can, the Republicans will then be called upon 
promptly to decide upon their course. It is 
impossible for their friends in the States to give 
them any definite counsel, because they do not 
yet know what tbe Constitution is; what are 
its general provisions, what its special clanses 
in relatian to Slavery, or how the votes are to 
be rendered on the strange form of the ques¬ 
tion—Constitution with Slavery, Constitution 
without Slavery. 

But we take it for granted that the Free State 
men will present a united front; they will not, 
at the critical moment, weaken or neutralize 
their vote by divided counsels. They will not 
suffer their opponents to gain a victory by de¬ 
fault. If the Convention decide to send the 
Constitution directly to Congress, and submit 
to them only the Pro Slavery clause, let them 
vote that down at any rate, and trust to their 
Legislature for appropriate action in regard to 
the Constitution sought to be enforced upon 
them. Nor will they, should the question be 
presented in any other form, to all tbe actual 
residents, suffer themselves to be controlled by 
passion, prejudice, or mere party considera¬ 
tions. If the Constitution on the whole is a 
good one, and by their vote they can make it a 
free one, and so organize Kansas as a free 
State, that vote ought not to be withheld j 
merely because the Convention was illegiti¬ 
mate, or the offspring of a minority vote; or 
because the Free State party had already 
agreed upon a Constitution; or because it was 
resolved to stamp with perpetual reprobation 
the party which had achieved ascendency by 
fraud, and continued it by oppression. A vote 
making the Constitution free, and organizing 
Kansas as a free State under it, would prove 
the subversion of that party—something better 
and more important than simple reprobation. 
No such motives as these, we say, should con¬ 
trol the Free State men, independently of other 
considerations. Bnt the Constitution may not 
be a good one; or it may be submitted in such 
a form that no vote of the Free State party, 
securing its adoption, can certainly make it a 
Free Constitution, or render Kansas free un¬ 
der it; or, it may not be desirable, in the judg¬ 
ment of the Free State men, to have. Kansas 
organized as a State at present. These are all 
legitimate considerations, and should be well 
weighed by onr Kansas friends. 

Some may think it unnecessary, now that a 
Free State Legislature is elected, to organize a 
State immediately. They say that there is no 
longer danger of the introduction of Slavery; 
that Kansas has suffered so mnch in the strug¬ 
gle that it would he an advantage to exempt it 
for a time from the expenses of a State GoveiM- 
ment; that two years hence it will be prepared 
to Bend better men to represent it in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Others favor an immediate organization, if 
Kansas can be made a free State, for various 
reasons. They urge, that parties are so consti¬ 
tuted now in Congress, that although opposition 
may be raised against its admission, it must 
prove unavailing; that if postponed to another 
Congress, combinations may be formed to defeat 
it; that it is the true policy of the friends of 
Freedom to delay no legitimate means calcu¬ 
lated to augment their political power in Con¬ 
gress ; that if Kansas remain in a Territorial 
condition, the Courts, now thoroughly commit¬ 
ted to Slavery, will recognise that system, and 
hold invalid, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, any Territorial enactment against it; 
that meantime all the Federal officials cf the 
Territory would be Pro-Slavery, and all the Fed¬ 
eral patronage be given to the Pro-Slavery 
Party, so that the so-called National Democracy 
might, in the course of two years, contrive to 
acquire the ascendency, especially as the Free 
State men would be lulled into security by the 
impression that the battle against Slavery had 
been decided. 

To ns, the weight of the argument seems to 
be on their side. ^ _ 

We are pained to record the death of an effi¬ 
cient laborer in the Anti-Slavery field at Moline, 
Illinois. Joseph Jackman, of that place, died 
on the 23d of August last, of consumption. His 
disease was much strengthened by his political 
labors in the last Presidential campaign. He 
was an untiring advocate of Freedom, and gave 
liberally of his income to carry forward the 
cause in which his heart was engaged. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 

Gen. Walker.— This well-known filibuster 
slipped away from New Orleans last week, 
with three hundred followers, for Nicara¬ 
gua. By a juggle, this party of invaders 
after leaving New Orleans, met a steamer with 
arms and ammunition, and went their way, pro¬ 
vided with the “ munitions of war.” That the 
authorities of New Orleans could have prevent¬ 
ed the escape of the desperadoes if they had 
wished, is not doubted by any but the most 
bigoted Administrationists. 


A Democratic meeting was recently held at 
Milledgeville, Georgia, at which resolutions were 
passed calling upon the Administration to re¬ 
move Gov. Walker. Hon. Mr. Stephens was 
present,.and spoke. So, the Slavery-defenders 
justify fraud and Border Ruffianism. 

Immigration. —During the first ten months 
of the present year, 163,046 immigrants arrived 
at New York from foreign countries. This is 
a larger immigration than haB taken place 
since 1854. 


We would call attention to an advertisement 
on another page, of the Genesee Farmer. It 
is an excellent periodical, and worthy of a large 
circulation. 


THE SKY CLEARING. 

The result of the late annual election in Mas¬ 
sachusetts is doubtless ere this well known to 
all the readers of the Era. The true signifi¬ 
cance and importance of this result, however, 
can scarcely be understood and appreciated by 
those who have watched from a distant point 
of view the political affairs of the Bay State for 
the last three years. 

In the first place, highly as the successful 
candidate slands in the estimation of the people 
of Massachusetts, as an able statesman and a 
prominent defender of the interests of Free La¬ 
bor, the victory over which every friend of Free¬ 
dom rejoices is by no means to be looked upon 
as a matter of personal preference. The battle 
was fought upon broader grounds, and with 
nobler aims. From the outset to the consum¬ 
mation, the single issue of Constitutional Free¬ 
dom, as opposed to the Black Democracy of 
Slavery, was kept prominently before the peo¬ 
ple by the orators and writers of the Republi¬ 
cans and Fremont Americans. The Governor 
elect himself set the dignified and honorable 
example of eschewing all matters of a merely lo¬ 
cal, personal, and temporary character, and dis¬ 
cussed calmly and dispassionately, in the cool 
atmosphere of reason, the great and vital ques¬ 
tions which pertain not alone to the present, 
but to all time. He and his supporters have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the victory has 
been won by no appeals to prejudice or passion, 
no assault upon private character, and no de¬ 
nial of the rights of any class of their fellow citi. 
zens, on account of birth, complexion, or creed. 

As a neoessary consequence of this position 
of the Republicans and their candidate, Demo¬ 
cratic Hunkerism and proscriptive Know Noth- 
ingism, nominally divided by their support of 
two candidai es, were really united in bitter op¬ 
position to N. P. Banks. 

On the part of Gov. Gardner and his office¬ 
holding friends, it was a last, desperate effort 
to resuscitate a dead political party, and by so 
doing to maintain their factitious and wholly 
undeserved prominence in the State. It is well 
understood here, that their triumph would have 
been the signal for a general reorganization of 
Fillmore and Hunker Know Nothingism in other 
States. General Wilson, at the expiration of 
his term of office as U. S. Senator, was to be 
superseded by a Hunker Whig of the Dred Scott 
Decision stripe, or by Governor Gardner him¬ 
self; aud the campaign of 1860 was to find 
the free States hopelessly divided, and power¬ 
less under the heel of National Salvery, the 
final triumph of which was to be inaugurated 
by the union, in fact, as well as feeling, of Black 
Democracy and malignant Know Nothingism. 

Henceforth there are to be but two parties 
in the field. The Black Democracy will attract 
and absorb the shattered fragments of Hunker 
Whiggery and Fillmore Know Nothingism, 
which now revolve in constantly lessening cir¬ 
cles about it; while, on the other hand, most of 
the Fremont voters of last year, who have been 
this year beguiled into the support of Governor 
Gardner, will unite with the friends of Free¬ 
dom. The field is thus cleared for the Presi¬ 
dential struggle of 1860. Erom present ap¬ 
pearances, instead of embarrassing by her divis¬ 
ions and side issues the great Free Movement, 
Massachusetts will stand side by side with her 
sisters, as strong in numbers as in principle, 
prepared to give her hearty support to whomso¬ 
ever the indications of Providence and the 
voice of the people shall designate as the man 
for the time. 

To the Republicans of Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, 
and elsewhere, to the free voters of Kansas, 
and Missouri, the people of Massachusetts send 
greeting. They are with them heartily and 
honestly. In guarding with jealous care the 
sanctity of the ballot-box and the right of citi- 
zenstip from abuse, they will do no injustice to 
their fellow-citizens of foreign birth, nor in the 
name of Americanism violate the distinctive 
American principle of equal and exact justice 
to all. j. g. w. 

Texas. —Shall Freedom receive encourage¬ 
ment and an accession of strength by the form¬ 
ation of a new State in Texas, wherein in¬ 
voluntary servitude shall be prohibited ? This 
is not an improbable result by the present emi¬ 
gration to Texas. Upon this point the Phila¬ 
delphia North American remarks: 

“At this season of the year, Sonthern emigra¬ 
tion to the new States and Territories of the 
Southwest usually sets in. Accordingly we find 
that numbers of emigrants are exploring west¬ 
ern Texas with a view to locating there. The 
low country, or coast region, too, seems to at¬ 
tract more attention this season than hereto¬ 
fore. Railways, which are being pushed for¬ 
ward rapidly, are said to have stimulated this 
movement in a great measure. Much emigra¬ 
tion goes from the free States of the West to 
Texas, in consequence of the fine wheat-grow¬ 
ing soil found there. The German emigration, 
too, is very large. It is a jealousy of the in¬ 
creasing strength of this latter element which 
has produced the American party movement in 
Texas. At the recent State election, Houston, 
the American candidate for Governor, received 
more votes than Fillmore did last fall for Pres¬ 
ident, the increase being very large. We find 
many Southern papers sounding the alarm that. 
western Texas is passing out qf the hands of the I 
South. This feeling will probably prevent the 
division of the State at this time, but instead 
of preventing the Germans and Northerners 
from going there, it will be more likely to in¬ 
crease their numbers by drawing attention to 
the contest now going on.” 


United States Banks. —A correspondent of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer says: 

“ Among the last acts of Mr. Guthrie was to 
communicate to Congress the annual report on 
the condition of tbe banks of the United States. 
It has just been printed, and contains many in¬ 
teresting facts. 

“According to returns received nearest to 
January, 1857, the number of banks in all the 
States and Territories was 1,416, showing an 
increase of eighteen during the year 1856. 
There were, besides, a few banks from which no 
returns were received. The increase of bank 
capital during the year was $26,960,414. The 
amount at near the date of the report was 
; $370,834,686. The amount of loans and dis¬ 
counts was $684,456,887, being an increase of 
$50,273,607. The circulation was $214,778,825, 
an increase of $19,030,872. The specie basis 
for this vast amount of paper circulation was 
$58,349,838, showing a decrease of $964,225. 

“ The capital of unchartered banks is estima¬ 
ted at $125,000,000, showing an increase of 
$6,936,000 over the preceding year. The ag¬ 
gregate ascertained capital of the chartered 
and unchartered banks is $495,834,000, though 
the returns of the banks do not distinguish the 
gold from the silver in their specie tables, but 
the Secretary estimates that silver does not 
constitute over one-seventh of the whole.” 


JEEs§“ Harper's Magazine has been voted ont 
of a Montreal reading-room, because it spoke 
disrespectfully of Queen Victoria! It called 
the gentle lady, Victoria Guelph, and hinted 
that some of her ancestors were no better than 
they should be 1 It is high time that suoh 
loyalty was rewarded. 


St. Louis, Nov. 14 —The Lecompton corres¬ 
pondent of the Republican says that the Kan¬ 
sas Constitutional Convention adjourned on the 
7 th inst. A Provisional Government, with Gen. 
Calhoun as Governor, was formed, to go into 
operation immediately. 

The Convention passed a separate clause 
sanctioning Slavery, which is the only section 
that will be submitted to the people. It ia 
thought to be the design to get the Constitution 
accepted by Congress prior to the assembling 
of the Territorial Legislature. 

Governor Walker has been appealed to, to 
convene an extra session, to meet this contin¬ 
gency. The apportionment of the State pro¬ 
vides for forty-five Representatives and fifteen 
1 Senators, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 
KANSAS. 

This body of usurpers, driven to despair by 
the ill success of the frauds of the Pro-Slavery 
party in the late eleotion, is bent on forcing a 
Pro-Slavery Constitution upon Kansas. They 
will endeavor to carry it through before the 
people by force or fraud, or, what is nearly cer¬ 
tain, will refer it directiy to Congress, hoping 
that that body will ratify their villainous work. 

The Convention has determined to insure the 
life of Slavery in Kansas by tbeir Constitution, 
if it can be got through Congress. That onr 
readers may judge of the men who compose 
the Convention, and their work, we quote a few 
paragraphs from a report of their doings. The 
date is October 30 : 

“ The report on Slavery was called up. Mr. 
Chiles, of Johnson, moved an additional section 
to the report, making it obligatory on the first 
Legislature to pass laws making the presence 
of free negroes in the State an aot of felony, 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentia¬ 
ry ; and also, if slaves shall be freed, and shall 
persist in remaining in the State, that their 
conduct shall be felony, punishable by the pen¬ 
itentiary. 

“ On motion of Mr. Boling to change the 
power given to the Legislature to pass a law 
preventing slaves being brought here to sell, 
Mr. Randolph got up, and said the object of the 
provision was to prevent nigger-traders from 
bringing here ‘ the whole scrapings of the 
Southern Confederacy. It was not that they 
had any conscientious scruples about buying 
or selling niggers, but it was to prevent every 
trader from bringing here all the old, blind, halt, 
and lame niggers, so that they would get all the 
mean niggers. It would be so, if the African 
slave trade was opened. The country would 
be filled with mean niggers. They would have 
to educate and enlighten them for the use of 
the North; for whenever they get the niggers 
properly educated, they went off on the under¬ 
ground railroad. That’s the way it would be/ 

“ Mr. Boling said the object of his amend¬ 
ment was merely to reduce it to the position in 
which the matter was left by the Dred Seott 
decision. They bad decided that negroes were 
property, just the same as a horse or any other 
property. If property, the owners should have 
a perfect and untrammeled right to take it 
where they pleased, and sell it when they 
pleased. It was merely making it property. 
The speaker alluded ironically to the * isother¬ 
mal line.’ 

“Mr. Jenkins spoke. He, too, took the 
ground that the decision of the Dred Scott 
case settled the Slavery question. Men could 
take their slaves everywhere—could sell them 
everywhere. That was the true spirit and mean¬ 
ing of it, and it would soon receive its practical 
force. It was therefore the Black Republicans 
who had howled over that decision. Two mem¬ 
bers of that court wc-re Black Republicans, and, 
of course, decided against the others. But the 
majority of the court were good National Dem¬ 
ocrats, and therefore decided as they did. 

“ Jenkins spoke disparagingly of Squatter 
Sovereignty. He had always thought it a hum¬ 
bug. 

- Mr. Moore, chairman of the committee, did 
not object to the amendment of Boling on the 
principle that it was surplusage, for the very 
reasons given by the speaker. The Dred Scott 
decision had settled it irrevocably, and it were 
better not to re-legislate on such a subject. 

“ Here Mr. Boling rose and said: 

“ ‘ I would ask the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia—I beg his pardon, from Leavenworth—if 
there is such a provision by law in Georgia 7 ’ 

“ Mr. Moore said there was. There were 
just such provisions in Georgia, and it was to 
prevent imposition on negro-owners. The 
speaker here went off in an eloquent burst 
about State Rights. A State had the right to 
exclude rotten beef, wooden nutmegs, or other 
nuisance, or to establish Slavery, as they 
pleased. Having established State Rights 
thus, the speaker came back to the Dred Scott 
decision. That decision was merely a mandate, 
a decree, a final decision, that had gone forth 
to the country, and was irrevocable. The Con¬ 
vention had no power to interfere with the 
terms of that decision. It had gone forth, and 
no State authority can touch it. 

“Mr. Little got up. He was in favor of the 
amendment. Tho law of Georgia was merely a 
means by- which the State eoufd speculate upon 1 
the poor. The rich had all the negro trading. 
They could sell out their negroes at an advance 
of 30 per cent,, and then go out to another 
State, buy a lot of negroes, bring them back, 
keep them a month or two, and then sell them. 
He knew how it was. He had been in Georgia 
when the law was passed. He had five negroes 
that he could not sell before for $1,000, and 
after it he had sold them for $1,500 apiece. 
That was how it worked. The speaker thought 
the Dred Scott decision had put matters on 
their true ground. Before that decision, slaves 
had been regarded as property, it was true, but 
it was a sort of property only. They were, by 
general opinion and State laws, allowed to have 
some sort of rights, but that decision had taken 
the broad ground that slaves were property— 
neither less uor more. This was the true 
ground for the South. This was the right po¬ 
sition they had got at last, and no Southern 
man should be found calling it in question. It 
was enough for the Republicans to do that. He 
was for the amendment.” 

The report alluded to was adopted. After 
which, a Mr. Danforth moved the following 
amendment to the first section: 

“ The right of property is before and higher 
than any constitutional sanction, and the right 
of the owner of a slave to such slave and its in¬ 
crease is the same and as inviolable as the 
right of the owner of any property whatever.” 

This amendment was adopted by a vote of 
40 to 3 1 

Mr. Calhoun, the President of the Conven¬ 
tion, said he “ would prefer the preamble as it 
is, as a substitute for the whole report, leaving 
the Constitution silent on the subject of Slave¬ 
ry, and such property simply under the decision 
of the Dred Scott case. His wish, which he 
will here express, is to submit the report as it 
now stands, together with a proposition for a 
free State, to a vote of the people. Should such 
a proposal not prevail, in the right time, when 
the case again comes up for final action, I will 
move to amend the Constitution so as to strike 
out the clause now under consideration.” 

The preamble and sections on Slavery adopt¬ 
ed, read as follows: 

“ Preamble. —The right of property is before 
and higher tharf any constitutional sanction, 
and the right of the owner of a slave to such 
slave and its increase is the same and as invio¬ 
lable as the right to any property whatever. 

“Sec. 1. The Legislature shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of their owners, or without 
paying their owners, previous to their emanci¬ 
pation, a full equivalent in money for the slaves 
so emancipated. They shall have no power to 
prevent emigrants to this State from bringing 
with them such persons as are deemed slaves 
by the laws of any one of the United States or 
Territories, so long as any person of the same 
age or description shall be continued in Sla¬ 
very by the laws of this State; provided that 
such person or slave be the bona fide property 
of such emigrant; and provided, also, that laws 
may be passed to prohibit the introduction into 
this State of slaves who have committed high 
crimes in other States or Territories. They shall 
have power to pass laws to permit the owners 
of slaves to emancipate them, saving the rights 
of creditors, and preventing them from be¬ 
coming a public charge. They shall have power 
[to prevent slaves from being brought into the 
State as merchandise, and also*] to oblige the 
owners of slaves to treat them with humanity, 
to provide for them necessary food and clothing, 
to abstain from all injuries to them extending 
to life or limb ; and, in case of their neglect or 
refusal to comply with the direction of suoh 
laws, to have such slave or slaves sold for the 
benefit of the owner or owners. 

“ Seo. 2. In the prosecution of slaves for 
crimes of higher grade than petit larceny, the 
Legislature shall have no power to deprive them 
of an impartial trial by a petit jury. 

“ Seo. 3. Any person who shall malicious¬ 
ly dismember or deprive a slave of life, shall 
suffer such punishment as would be inflicted iu 
case the like offence had been committed on a 
free white person, and on like proof, except in 
case of insurrection of such slave.” 

It is yet possible that the Convention will 
refer the Constitution to the people; but if so, 
i * This was stricken out on Bolling’s amendment, 


it will prescribe the qualifications of the voters, 
so as to exclude nearly all the Free State vo¬ 
ters. It is evident that the battle has but just 
begun. Either in Kansas, or in Congress, or 
both, it will be fought to the bitter end. The 
majority of the citizens of Kansas will not sub¬ 
mit to fraud or violence. To submit to the ruf¬ 
fian insolence of sttCh ffi'en as compose the 
Constitutional Convention, would be cowardly. 
By some means they will secure their freedom. 

If the Democratic party openly accepts the 
fraudulent Constitution, it will be tom asunder 
or defeated before the people. The Northern 
Democrats believe that Kansas is to- be free ; 
that the question is decided; and when they 
find out their mistake, should such be the case, 
the Democratic party will go into a minority, 
and the Administration is lost. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR 1858. 

The Messrs. Appleton, of New York, are 
already in the field with gift books for the new 
year. We have received from these enterpri- 
sing publishers a proof sheet of a volume which 
they will soon issue. It is entitled “World- 
Noted Women ; or, Types of Particular Woman¬ 
ly Attributes of all Lands and Ages.” It is by 
Mary Cowden Clarke, who is widely known as 
the author of the “Girlhood of Shakspeare’s 
Heroines,” &o. 

“The distinguished authoress, Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, has given an analytical disquisition of 
the most noted women that have figured in the 
world, from the year 6' B. C., down to the pres¬ 
ent time. She says in her preface : It is inter¬ 
esting to consider the individuality marking 
each, and the curious variety of respective dis¬ 
tinction which has set those personages apart, 
as either renowned or notorious, above the or¬ 
dinary range of their sisterhood. * * * 
They are not so much types of a class of women, 
as types of particular womanly attributes; and, 
far from them all being looked upon as models, 
they are, in some instances, to be beheld aa 
beacons of warning. With this borne in mind, 
it affords a fascinating study to contemplate a 
woman like Cleopatra—that ‘Serpent of Old 
Nile’—she who held Mark Anthony’s heart in 
thrall, and ‘ caught him in her strong toil of 
grace; ’ or a woman, like Isabella of Castile, 
who was virtuous as she was wise, modest as 
she was illustrious. 

, “ It is also interesting to notice the liuks of 
historic association which connect such widely 
various women as Valentina, Joan of Arc, 
Margaret of Anjou, Lady Jane Grey, Isabella 
of Castile, Maria Theresa, and Catharine II, 
through the long series of years and separate 
lands in which they respectively lived. As 
thus: * le beau Dunois ’ bore a part in both 
Valentina’s and Joan of Arc’s history; Marga¬ 
ret was niece to the French Kiug, Charles VII, 
who, as Dauphin, was the object of Joan’s 
legal championship: Lady JaDe Grey was 
grand-daughter to Charles Brandon, who mar¬ 
ried the widow Queen of Louis XII, grandson 
to Valentina; and so forth, along the chain of 
circumstances. The drawings for this work 
were executed by the same artist who designed 
the splendid work entitled ‘ Women of the Bi¬ 
ble,’ the sale of which has been so large. This 
work is even more splendid—engraved on stool 
by the first artists. The size is the same as 
the Republican Court of Washington.” 

Tho Appletons also issue a holyday edition of 
Bryant’B Poems, with seventy-one illustrations. 


A SIGN. 

The Chicago Times ia generally supposed to I 
speak the sentiments of Senator Douglas on 
political subjects. In a recent article upon the 
Kansas question, it says : 

“ The Democratic party at the Cincinnati 
Convention were unanimously pledged, that if 
the people of Kansas, in forming a State Con¬ 
stitution, made Kansas a slave State, Kansas 
was to be admitted as such • or if they made 
Kansas a free State, Karisae was to be admitted 
as sneh. In fact, it was unanimously resolved 
that the admission of Kansas was to be deter¬ 
mined by the Democratic party, wholly irre-: 
spective of the condition of the State respecting 
the existence or non-existence of Slavery there-, 
in. When Kansas applies for admission, the 
only question will be, Is this Constitution the 
will of the people, fairly expressed ? If so, the 
Democratic party is bound to admit, the State ; 
if the Constitution be not the act of the people, 
Kansas will not and ought not to lie admitted 
with that Constitution. We hardly think there 
is any man in the country who has any doubt 
of the wishes of the people of Kansas on the 
question of Slavery or no Slavery”- 
This doctrine does not agree with that pro¬ 
mulgated by Senator Hunter and the Richmond 
South. But we hope the Democrats of the 
Northern States will abide by it. Will Mr. 
Douglas adopt it, and agree to give the major¬ 
ity of the people of Kansas free institutions, if j 
they want them ? Will he support Governor 
Walker, and the majority of Kansas citizens? 
If so, we presume that the violent efforts of the 
Kansas ruffians will fail of their object. 

The emigration to Nebraska, it is said, 
has been brisk this fall. There are already 
over 30,000 inhabitants there. An exchange 
says : 

“ Governor Izard having resigned the chief 
executive office of Nebraska, and departed for 
his home in Arkansas, a meeting of the citi¬ 
zens of Omaha has been held, at which resolu¬ 
tions were adopted, fully approving of his offi¬ 
cial course, and expressing great esteem for 
him. This compliment is said to have been 
well deserved, as he has been an excellent 
Governor, and materially advanced the im¬ 
provement of the Territory. 

“ There seems to be very little party feeling 
in Nebraska. Business engrosses the attention 
of the citizens. They are all of ohe mind as to .; 
making it a free State, and, beyond that, there 
is nothing to contend for in polities. Town 
building, road making, agriculture, the erection 
of homes, and the establishment of tinea of ! 
travel and trade, is quite as much as they at¬ 
tend to. So large is the emigration every sea¬ 
son, that the crops raised in the Territory are 
never sufficient to supply the home demand. 
This accounts for tho fact, which so often puz¬ 
zles Eastern editors, that provisions are scarce 
and high in these border settlements. It is 
best that it should be so, as the profits of the 
farmers from the high prices induce many to 
engage in agriculture who otherwise would 
not.” _____ 

The Hartford Courant, an old-fashioned 
Federal and Whig paper, says: 

“ In Secretary Guthrie’s report on the finan¬ 
ces, dated December, 1856, he intimates the 
opinion which ia_ now, under daily evidence, be¬ 
coming the opinion of all intelligent men, with¬ 
out regard to party lines, that the small bills of 
the 1,398 banks, issuing $195,000,000 of paper, 
of which at least $50,000,000 is as small as $5 
and under, operates the withdrawal of the 
$195,000,000 of specie, which the paper is sup¬ 
posed to represent. A bank bill for $5, under 
Connecticut laws, may drive out of the country 
ten times its face in specie, as each bill is sup¬ 
posed to be good; although the law requires 
only $1 in specie, for $10 issued in paper. Mr. 
Guthrie estimates the gold and silver in the 
country, one year ago, at $2%000,000, al¬ 
though be acknowledges that the superintend¬ 
ent of the mint makes it only $200,000,000; 
and that, for reasons stated, it is impossible to 
come to any reliable conclusion as to the 
amount of specie jn the country at any one pe 
riod. It does not seem of any great import¬ 
ance for practical purposes what the amount is, 
be it more or less. What we do know is, that 
at least $50,000,000 of small-note circulation 
might be advantageously supplied from our 
own gold mines.” 

“ The Cabinet has had our Mexican relations 
under discussion, within the last few days, with 
a view to ascertaining what course can be pur¬ 
sued to compel the Government of Mexico to a 
settlement of the numerous American claims 
against her, and to restrain her officials from 
repeated outrages upon American citizens, it 
seems evident that the policy' of forbearance 
upon which the United States have acted for 
several years, in dealing with onr weak sister 
Republic, is taken advantage of; and that, in¬ 
stead of leading to corresponding efforts by 
Mexico to give us no cause ipr further com¬ 
plaint, it gives impunity to outrage by aifoidipg 
assurance that no penalty will Mow it, Mr. 


Buchanan is disposed to check this tendency, 
if it can be done; and it is not improbable that | 
he will treat of the subject in his annual mes¬ 
sage .”— Exchange. 

The above extract sounds well, and it may 
be that its language is correct and proper; but, 
from past experiences, we suspect any warlike 
movements towards Mexico to be called forth 
by the Southern Propaganda. Is the South 
tired of waiting for the colonization of Nicara" 
gua under General Walker, and is it hungry for 
another slice of Mexico ? Better populate first 
the Gadsden purchase, and make a State out of 
it, it strikes us; but undoubtedly the friends of 
Slavery understand their own projects, 

WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times Says: 

“Councilman Jones, qf New Yqrk, Ghairman 
of the Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of selling a lot in the Park to Government for 
tbe post-office site, having addressed the Post¬ 
master General on the subject, Mr. Brown to¬ 
day addressed him a letter formally renewing 
the offer of two hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars—admitting that the lot is worth more, but 
declaring it all he had to give, and suggesting 
that the building to be erected would be an or¬ 
nament to the city, and that the public conve¬ 
nience seemed to demand its location there. 
Mr. Brown also states positively that, if the offer 
is not accepted, the building cannot be erected 
for some years to come, because it will neces¬ 
sarily fall under the policy of retrenchment, re¬ 
cently resolved on by the Administration rela¬ 
tive to all uncommenced public structures.” 

Should the city of New York accept the offer 
of the Postmaster General, it would furnish a 
fine job for many of the laborers ont of work 
who now parade the city in mobs. Better lose 
something, than carry ont Mr. Wood’s proposi¬ 
tion to vote away barrels of beef and flour to 
the hard-fisted sous of Labor. 

By extraordinary effort and unremitting At¬ 
tention to business, the Postmaster General 
caused the pay for transportation of the mails 
over the railroads of nearly our whole country 
to be issued within the first fortnight qf the 
present quarter. In view of the gloomy pros¬ 
pects of the workingmen of Philadelphia during 
the approaching winter, Governor Brown has 
given orders to the superintendent of the new 
Philadelphia post office to commence opera¬ 
tions thereupon immediately, which will dis¬ 
tribute many thousands of dollars in specie 
amongst the mechanics and other working 
classes of that city. This is substantial sympa¬ 
thy. 

The work on all the Government improve¬ 
ments in this city, and on the great aqueduct, 
is progressing with great rapidity. Annual re¬ 
ports on each, which are now in course of prep¬ 
aration, will be perused with interest in the 
course of a a few weeks. 

William B. Taylor, Esq., has been promoted 
to be an examiner in the Patent Office, (com¬ 
pensation $2,600 per annum.) Mr. Robert D. 
Clark, of Wisconsin, has been appointed to be 
an assistant examiner in the same office, vice 
Taylor, promoted. Mr. Henry D. Smith, of 
Connecticut, has been appointed to a second- 
class clerkship in the same office, (compensa¬ 
tion $1,400 per annum.) 

The workingmen in the maohine-shops at the 
Capitol propose to give one day’s wages month¬ 
ly for the benefit of the suffering poor during 
the winter months. Should this benevolent ex¬ 
ample be followed by our citizens generally in 
proportion to their ability, the resident poor 
may be relieved, greatly during the inclement 
season. 

The subjoined dispatch has been received 
from tbe Utah expedition : 

“ St. Louis, Nov. 11.—Col. Johnston, when 
last heard from, was beyond Fort Laramie, and 
100 miles this 3ide of where the express left him 
the snow was seven inches deep. 0 wing to the slim 
supply of corn and the entire absence of grass, 
the teams and dragoon horses were failing rap¬ 
idly. News had reached Laramie that the 
Mormons had burnt three Government trains of 
76 wagons, near Green river, 90 miles behind 
Col. Alexander’s command, which constituted 
the vangnard of the army.” 

If this is true, it foreshadows the failure 
of the entire army sent to Salt Lake. The re¬ 
sult by so many thought impossible, is now 
probable. 

A Washington correspondent says: 

“ The President, in pursuing the policy of 
rigid retrenchment in every department of the 
Government expenditures, expects to keep the 
estimates of appropriations for next year’s ex¬ 
penses (tobe submitted to Congress at its meet¬ 
ing) within forty millions of dollars, against 
eighty five millions appropriated last year. It 
is not probable that the appropriations will be 
permitted to exceed forty five millions, under 
any circumstances. The corrupt lobbyists and 
land-stealers, accordingly, will find poor encour¬ 
agement next winter, aud Congress will have 
more than usual opportunity to attend to legit¬ 
imate private as well as public business, pre¬ 
sented to it under legitimate and honest aus¬ 
pices.” 

This may be true—we hope it is—but the 
“ land-stealers ” and “ corrupt lobbyists ” may 
prevent it. 

A private letter, sent “ at a venture,” by the 
hands of a wild Indian on the Plains, has been 
received by the family of Lieut. Beale, the Su¬ 
perintendent of the California Wagon Road ex. 
pedition from Fort Defiance to the Colorado 
river. At its date, the party had reached the 
Colorado, the western terminus of their route. 
All were well, and the party had not lost a 
single animal. The camels were thoroughly 
tested in this expedition, and to their employ- 
ment, doubtless, is to be ascribed much of its 
success. 

Lieut. Beale states that he will probably net 
be heard from again for three months. It is 
supposed that his intention is to retrace his steps 
to Fort Defiance, to re-examine his work, and 
remedy any defeots, and then return to the Col¬ 
orado, and thence to California, where his party 
will disband. 

It is proposed to withdraw the naval force al¬ 
together from Panama Bay, on account of the 
insalubrity of the climate. 

A letter from China to the London Times 
contains the following : 

“I have already spoken of-the fatness and 
fertility of the Hong Kong rats. When Minu- 
tius, the Dictator, was swearing Flaminius in 
as the master of the horse, we are told by Plu¬ 
tarch that a rat chanced to squeak, and the su¬ 
perstitious people compelled both officers to 
resign their posts. Office would be held under 
great uncertainty in Hong Kong, if a similar 
superstition prevailed. Sir John Bowring has 
just been swearing in General Ashburnham as 
a member of the Colonial Council, and, if the 
rats were silent, they Bhowed unusual modesty. 
They have forced themselves, however, into a 
state paper. Two hundred are destroyed every 
night iu jail. Each morning, the Chinese pris¬ 
oners see with tearful eyes and watering mouths 
a_pile of these delicacies cast out to waste. It 
is as if Christian prisoners were to see scores of 
white sucking pigs cast forth to the dogs by 
Mohammedan jailors. At last, they could re¬ 
frain no longer. During the punishment of 
tail-cutting, which follows any infraction of 
prison discipline, they first attempted to ab¬ 
stract the delicacies. Foiled in this, they took 
the more manly course. They indited a peti¬ 
tion in good Chinese, proving from Confucius 
that it is sinful to cast away the food of man, 
and praying that the meat might be handed 
over to them to cook and eat. This is a fact, 
and if Gen. Thomson doubts it, I recommend 
him to move for a copy of the correspondence.” 


Porter's Spirit of the Times states that Mr. 
Ten Broepk won enough iu the Cesarewitch 
Races to not only reimoorse himself for his 
outlays aud mishaps m England, but secured s, 
large amount besides. 
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ONE WEEK LATEB FROM EUROPE. 


Brigham Young recently sent a saucy report 
to the Department, in reference to his adminis¬ 
tration of Indian affairs in Utah. The Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs has replied to him 
in very decided language. We quote a few 
paragraphs: 

“You have been denouncing this Govern¬ 
ment, and threatening an armed resistance to 
the authoriites sent out by the President. In¬ 
deed, unless yon and your coadj utors are most 
grossly misrepresented, and your language mis¬ 
quoted, the appearance of those authorities 
among you is all that is necessary to prompt 
you to an overt act of treason. It could never 
have been intended, when the appropriations 
were made by Congress, that the money should 


be used in arousing savages to war against our 
own citizens, or to enable a subordinate officer 
to carry on treasonable practices against his 
own Government. The rule of this office is to 
withhold annuities from the Indians whenever 
they place themselves in a hostile or antagonis¬ 
tic attitude towards the Government; and I 
know of no reason why the same rule should 
not be applied to you at this time; but as the 
appropriation has been exhausted, it is not ne¬ 
cessary to consider that question now. 

“ You say, 1 the troops must be kept away, 
for it is a prevalent fact, that wherever there 
are the most of these, we may expect to find the 
greatest amount of hostile Indians, and the 
least security for persons and property.’ The 
troops are under the direction of the President, 
and it is fair to presume that he would not send 
them to Utah Territory unless there was a ne¬ 
cessity for so doing; and if it be true that wher¬ 
ever the greatest number of troops are, there 
are to be found the greatest number of hostile 
Indians, it arises from the fact that the troops 
are necessary at such places to preserve the 
peace, and to keep the Indians in subjection. 
There is no reason why persons and property 
should be any the less secure in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the troops, nor is there any reason why 
peaceable citizens should object to their pres¬ 
ence. If it is your intention to preserve peace, 
the troops will not interfere with yon ; but if 
you intend otherwise, then it is necessary that 
the troops should been the ground to enforce it. 

“It is much to be regretted that such a state 
of affairs should exist, and it is always with 
great reluctance that we arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that American citizens Bhould at any time 
require the strong arm of power to compel obe¬ 
dience to the laws, or that a subordinate officer 
ehould so far forget his duty as to use his offi¬ 
cial position to injure one portion of his fellow 
citizens, and to alienate another portion from 
loyalty to their Government. But when con¬ 
vinced of the existence of such faots, the Chief 
Executive has no alternative left but to crush 
out rebellion, and for this purpose all the pow 
ers of the Government are placed under his 
contrql.” 


Highly Important from India—Delhi Taken by 

The steamer Arabia arrived at New York 
Thursday, with Liverpool dates to the 31st ult., 
being one week later. She brings upwards of 
$1,000,000 in specie from England, and about 
$100,000 additional from Havre. 

Sir Gore Ouseley comes passenger by the 
Arabia. 

Later and important news has been received 
from India. Delhi has been stormed and cap¬ 
tured. The King of Delhi escaped. The Brit¬ 
ish loss was only 600. No quarter was given 
to the men, but the women and children were 

Gen. Havelock was at Cawnpore, and had 
been considerably reinforced. The garrison at 
Lucknow gallantly held out. Considerable re¬ 
inforcements had arrived at Calcutta. 

Heavy failures have occurred at Liverpool. 
The Borough Bank has suspended. 

The money market was generally unchanged, 


A Tilt at the Bonnets.— The last number 
of the Westminster Review contains a lively ar¬ 
ticle upon the dress of modern women. It is, 
upon the whole, a scathing criticism of the at¬ 
tire of the ladies of the year 1851. Here is a 
specimen of its criticism upon bonnets: 

“ Glancing at the fashions for 1857, what do 
we see 7 On the head is a something, the pur¬ 
pose of which it would be difficult to discover 
by reason; a structure of silk or straw, adorn¬ 
ed with flowers, ribbon, and lace, crowded on 
the angle of the jaws and the nape of the neck, 


The Times says that the entire suspension of 
specie payments by the New York and Boston 
banks is the .most satisfactory announcement 
that could have been looked for. The news ar- 
riuod out by the Fulton on the 26th. The 
amount of specie for the East on the 4th was 
expected to exceed £900,009. 

The Times publishes the relief act of the 
Pennsylvania banks. 

The panic which induced a run on some of 
the Irish banks has in a great measure subsided. 
The Belfast Banner reports the state of the 
Irish banking establishments as eminently sat¬ 
isfactory. Seven years ago, viz : in October, 
1850, Ireland’s note circulation was £4,950,000, 
and gold held by all the banks was £1,232,000. 
The last returns show the paper circulation at 
£6,497,000, and the gold at £2,270,000, or more 
than twice the amount of bullion held in Octo¬ 
ber, 1850. 

Prioress and Babylon were beaten for the 
Cambridgeshire stakes. 

France. —Gen. Cavaignac died very suddenly 
recently. 

The Duke of Grammont, successor to M. Ray- 
neval, French Minister at Rome, has just left 
Paris for his post. It is said that he is charged 
to recommend once more, and in earnest terms, 
the necessity of reforms in the Pontifical States. 

Spain .—The Spanish Ministry had organ¬ 
ized. 

Prussia .—The Prince of Prussia has under¬ 
taken to conduct the public affairs. The health 
of the King, however, was improving. 

Austria .—There had been more failures in 
Vienna, but the worst of the crisis was believed 
to be over. 

Switzerland .—The Swiss elections resulted 
largely in favor of the Liberals. 

Sardinia .—A Royal decree has appeared, I 
dissolving the present Chambers, and fixing the 
15th of November for the general election. 

China .—The blockade of Canton river is ! 
strictly enforced. Several junks, attempting 
to break it, have been captured. 

Prices of tea contiuue to advance. The de¬ 
crease in exports to Great Britain is 4,800,000 


We subjoin the following highly important 
details from the English papers: 


and with its fore part jnst reaching the crown ] 
of the head. We have Mr. Spurgeon’s author¬ 
ity for the effect to the eye of the spectator in 
front. Being advised to preach against the 1 
prevailing folly in head-gear, he paused as he 
stood upon the platform, looked around him, 
aud said: ‘ I have been requested to rebuke 
the bonnets of the day, but, upon my word, I 
do not see any.’ This is the bonnet of 1867, 
pinned to the head in some troublesome way, 
leaving the face exposed in a manner which 


leaving the face exposed in a manner which 
one need not be a Turkish parent to disapprove, 
and causing the hair to be powdered with dust, 
and the head and face to be alternately heated 
and chilled by sun and wind, so that the physi¬ 
cians are easily believed, when they declare 
that cases of eye-disease, of toothache, and 
neuralgic pains of the head and face, are be¬ 
yond all precedent in their practice. For many 
months past, English women, and the ladies of 
Amerioa, where the extremes of heat and cold 
are greater than with us, have been subjecting 
themselves to the inconveniences of going out 
bareheaded, with the added annoyance of an 
apparatus which heats and worries the back of 
the neck. The broad-brimmed hats are a piece 
of good sense in the midst of a mass of folly. 
Punch, and other satirists, may quiz the hat as 
a device for looking youDg; but the ridicule 
touches only the elderly wearers, and leaves the 
. hat unimpeached. Some quizzical specimens, 
plumed and beribboned, and so turned up and 
twisted about as to serve no more useful pur¬ 
poses than the prevailing bonnet, may be seen 
here and there; but the simple original hat, 
with a brim which shades the eyes, and a crown 
which protects the head, is worthy of all appro¬ 
bation, while it is exceedingly becoming to 
young wearers. As to older people—if they 
sensibly decline wearing the bonnet which ex¬ 
poses their gray hair to the very crown, and 
feel that the hat is too jaunty—why do they 
not recur to the indigenous, serviceable, be¬ 
coming, unobjectionable English straw-bonnet 
of all times?” 


Assault by the English on Delhi—its Fall—the 
Loss of Life. 

The following telegram was recieved at the 
Foreign Office (through the commissioners for 
the affairs of India) on the 27th October, at 
10.30 A. M.: 

“ The fall of Delhi .—Delhi was assaulted on 
the morning of September 14th, and the north¬ 
ern part of the city taken. On the 16th, the 
magazine was stormed; and on the 20th, the 
whole city was occupied. The King and his 
sonB escaped, disguised as women. The attack 
on the 14th was made with four columns, one 
of which, composed of the Cashmere Contin¬ 
gent, was repulsed; the other column were 
successful. An entrance was first effected at 
the Cashmere gate. An advance was then 
made along the ramparts to the main bastion 
and Cabul gate. The resistance was very ob¬ 
stinate, and our loss was computed at six hun¬ 
dred killed and wounded, including fifty offi- 


The courage of the Westminster is worthy of 
admiration, but we fear that it did not compute 
the chances of discomfiture before it offered 
battle with the women of out times. 


Kansas News. 

The great fraud by which an alien and odious 
Government is sought to be permanently im¬ 
posed on the People of Kansas, approaches its ! 
finale. The bogus Constitutional Convention 
closed its labors on Saturday, the 7th instant, 
having completed its Stat3 Constitution, and 
decided not to submit it to the People. There is 
a pretence of submitting the question of Slavery 
or No Slavery by itself; but the Slavery clause 
bo submitted may be rejected by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote, yet Slavery will continue to exist in 
Kansas, if this Constitution is her supreme law. 
No provision is made in it for abolishing or ex¬ 
pelling Slavery, and the bare rejection of the 
committee’s article would not effect such ex¬ 
pulsion. On the contrary, by expressly and 
fully confirming and perpetuating the “ laws ” 
of the bogus Legislature, the Convention has 
provided for the perpetuation of Slavery at all 
events. The pretence of submission is a fraud, 
and the refusal to submit the Constitution itself 
is an outrage, fitly perfecting the frauds where¬ 
of Kansas has been for three years the victim. 

But the bogus Convention did not stop here. 
It actually constituted a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment for 'Kansas, whereof Us President , U. S. 
Surveyor General John Calhoun, is made Gov¬ 
ernor. This bold move is intended to super¬ 
sede Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton 
on the one hand, and the new Territorial Legis¬ 
lature on the other. Thus the victory just won 
by the Free State men is to be nullified, and 
the power once moro snatched from their hands 
by usurpation, and vested in the master spirits 
of Border Ruffianism. The calculation evi¬ 
dently is, to rush this Constitution through our 
new Democratic Congress forthwith, and thus 
turn' Mr. Parrott out of his seat as Delegate, 
and have a State election under the auspices 
of the new Provisional Government, which will 
provide the judges, superintend the polls, and 
count the votes. In that case, Oxford, Kicka- 
poo, and McGee county, may be relied on to 
outdo all their past achievements, and to have 
admiring competitors all along the Missouri 


Kansas never seemed in greater peril than 
now, yet we do not doubt her ultimate triumph. 
But there is doubtless to be a rush made to 
put this offspring of villainy and usurpation 
through Congress at once, and it is indispensa¬ 
ble that the People of the free States should 
forthwith be made fully acquainted with its 
origin, character, and purpose. The chief dan¬ 
ger lies in the fact, that a majority of the jour¬ 
nals, especially those of the great cities, habit¬ 
ually conceal the important occurrences from 
day to day, transpiring in Kansas, where they 
cannot be distorted to the prejudice of the Free 
State party. Not one single Democratic or 
National American paper issued throughout the 
free States has a regular correspondent in 
Kansas, or even pretends to give full accounts 
of wbat takes place there. This systematic 
suppression is, even more than the simultaneous 
distortion, treason to the cause of Free Labor. 
It reveals a guilty consciousness that what is 
called Democracy in this quarter is only to be 
upheld by smothering the truth. And for this 
we gee no present remedy.— N. Y. Tribune, 


The Storming of Delhi. 

I The Bombay Times has the following ac¬ 
count of th j attack on Delhi: 

“ Several batteries, armed with heavy guns, 
were established in commanding positions with¬ 
in a short distance from the city walls, so that 
the bastions could be destroyed by our fire. 
This was successfully accomplished, but with 
the loss of two officers, Lieutenant Hildebrand, 
of the artillery, and Lieutenant Bannertnan, of 
the Belooch battalion, who were killed. Hav¬ 
ing thus established batteries in advanced posi¬ 
tions, the bombardment of the city commenced, 
and the Cashmere and Moree bastions suffered 
severely from our shot and shell. The enemy 
replied smartly with grape and musketry, but 
our loss was inconsiderable, and our fire was 
kept up with undiminished vigor. On the 10th 
and 11th of September, one or two sorties were 
made by the enemy, but without any result, 
notwithstanding the proximity of our batteries 
to the walls. For two days longer, our artillery 
continued to play on the city, until, on the 12th, 
the Cashmere bastion and half the adjacent 
curtain were in ruins. Preparations were now 
made for the assault, and General Wilson, in 
an order issued a few day previous, laid down 
the line of oonduct to be pursued by the troops. 
No quarter was to be given to the mutineers, 
but the women and children were to be spared. 
On the 14th of September, the assault was 
made on the city, which was entered by a divis¬ 
ion of our troops, who succeeded in effecting a 
lodgment, and driving the enemy before them.” 

The following telegraphic message gives par¬ 
ticulars of the successful assault on Delhi: 

“ The assault took place yesterday morning, 
soon after daybreak, and the storming was en¬ 
tirely successful. We were Boon in possession 
of the end of the fort, with the Cashmere, Ca¬ 
bul, and Moree gates, which we now hold, with 
the church, college, and other large buildings, 
near this one, in which the headquarters are. 
Preparations are making for heavy batteries, 
to knock the mutineers out of those parts of the 
city in which they now are. Many of the city 
people have come in for and received quarter; 
Sepoys want to come, but not permitted.” 

The following extra of the Delhi Gazette 
gives further details of the storming operations 
on the 14th: 

“ Delhi was stormed this morning, and the 
British forces are in possession of the line of 
defences from the Water bastion to the Cabul 
gate, inelnding the Cashmere gate and bastion, 
and the Moree gate and bastion, the English 
church, Skinner’s house, the College, and the 
grounds about. Preparations are being made 
to turn the guns from the captured baBtions on 
the city, and to bring up other guns and mor¬ 
tars to commanding points. 

“ The enemy for the present retain the La¬ 
hore and other bastions, the palace, Selimghur, 
and the chief part of the city; but our hold of 
the portion that has been secured appears firm, 
and the fall of the remainder is to be expected. 

“ Sept. 15, 9 A. M —We continue to hold 
tho city from the College to the Cabul gate, 
and the enemy holds the magazine, which we 
are now shelling. The palace is also being 
shelled. Many of the mutineers had fled yes¬ 
terday. 

“ 8 P. M. —All well. We have made a breach 
in the magazine, and storm it at dawn. The 
enemy’s musketry fire is much reduced. 

“ Sept. 16, 7 A. M. —The following message 
has just been received from Delhi: 

“ ‘ The magazine was stormed at daylight by 
the 61st foot, Belooch battalion, and part of 
Wilde’s regiment. We had only a few wound¬ 
ed, and the enemy about forty killed. One 
hundred and twenty-five guns were taken in the 


the intelligence by the present mail is fuller 
than usual, it seems dwarfed by the interest 
which attaches to this military exploit. Delhi 
was assaulted on the morning of the 14th of 
September. The attack was made in four col¬ 
umns, of which one, composed of the Cashmere 
contingent, sent to our assistance by the late 
Gholab Singh, was repulsed. The others, 
however, were successful. An entrance was 
effected at the Cashmere gate, to the north of 
the city. An advance was made along the 
ramparts to the Cabul gate, on the northwest. 
Here, we learn that the resistance of the mu¬ 
tineers was obstinate, and onr own loss severe. 
It was not until the 16th that the magazine was 
stormed. On the 20th, our troopB took entire 
possession of the city. 

Our lo-s was 600 men, including 50 officers. 
Of the latter, the names of six are given as 
having been killed in the assault, and four in 
the operations preceding it. The slaughter 
among the mutineers was no doubt very great. 
A large number escaped over the bridge, and 
among them the King of Delhi and his two 
sons, disguised in women’s clothes. It is to be 
hoped that by the next mail we shall hear that 
these three miserable chiefs of the rebellion 
have been taken and executed. 

The loss to our troops has been indeed se¬ 
vere, but not more so than might be expected 
from the magnitude of the place, the despera¬ 
tion of the resistance, and the length of time 
over which the fighting extended. The casual¬ 
ties among the officers have been particularly 
heavy. We will not attempt to condole with 
those who are bereaved on this Bad occasion. 
Suffice it to say, that their Bons, or brothers, or 
husbands, have fallen in accomplishing one 
of the most brilliant exploits of our history, 
and in saving their country from by far the 
greatest calamity which has threatened it within 
our time. The effects of the eapture of Delhi 
will be, no doubt, immediate and complete. 
The neck of the rebellion is indeed broken. 
The capital towards which the mutineers flock¬ 
ed from every quarter, the rendezvous to which 
they were evidently directed to repair, the chief 
city of the Mohammedan dynasty, and the resi¬ 
dence of the mock king who had ruled in trem¬ 
bling state during the past four months, is now 
in the power of the foreign race whose expul¬ 
sion was the end and aim of this dark plot, the 
roots of which have struck so deep, and the 
seed of which has been so long sown. To the 
utmost extremities of India will the news be 
borne, how, after standing their ground for 
months against an overwhelming array of na¬ 
tive forces, the danntless islanders assaulted a 
city containing two or three times their number 
of enemies, and carried it after a stout resist¬ 
ance, destroying or driving out the army which 
held it, and sending the King to wander a fugi¬ 
tive until the certain hour of retribution comes. 

The other news is of a checkered nature. 
First in interest is the fate of Lucknow. With 
regard to this place and its brave garrison, we 
are happy to say that the intelligence is most 
favorable. General Havelock crossed the Gan¬ 
ges on the I9th of September, expecting to be 
joined almost immediately by Gen. Outram’s 
forces. Letters had been received from Luck¬ 
now, reporting that the garrison was in excellent 
spirits, and had repulsed an attack on the 5tb 
of September, with great loss to the assailants. 
They had provisions sufficient to last them to 
October 1st, by whichday they were pretty sure to 
be relieved by Generals Havelock and Outram. 
The probable safety of this garrison, and the 
women and children it defends, will be received 
with as much pleasure as the more important 
news of the fall of Delhi, and the continued 
quiet of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 
Since the horrors of Cawnpore, the attention of 
every one has been concentrated on Lucknow, 
and if any evil were to befall its defenders, all 
the successes of our arms in other places would 
hardly seem to make amends. 

The fall of Delhi, and the loss of the great 
arsenals there established, has so completely 
crushed the chances of the mutineers, that we 
may hear almost with indifference of the spora¬ 
dic outbreaks which are reported from different 
quarters. In Scinde, which is occupied by 
Bombay regiments, there have been attempts 
at revolt at Kurrachee on the seacoast, at Hy¬ 
derabad in the centre, and at Shikarpore on 
the north, towards the Punjaub. At the two 
latter places, the mutineers were artillerymen, 
who seem especially predisposed to revolt— 
whether it be that they think that, without ar¬ 
tillery, we shall be powerless, or that they are 
solicited beyond all others by the enemy, who 
know the value of the arm. However, in each 
case the disturbance was promptly suppressed; 
and as Scinde is an isolated region, and a wing 
of the fourth King’s Own, arrived from Mauri¬ 
tius, had been dispatched to Kurrachee, we 
may hope that there is an end of apprehension 
in that quarter. However, there can be no 
doubt that the whole of Central India for more 
than a thousand miles—in fact, from Joudpore 
on the west to Assam on the east—was, at the 
time of the fall of Delhi, in a very disturbed 


the Mauritius and the Cape have sent regiments, 
and that is all. However, at the time that the 
present, mail was dispatched, the long expected 
snecors from home were beginning to arrive. 
The Belleisle wa.s at Calcutta with the 9 Id 
Highlanders, which left England on the 17th of 
June. The Thebes, which sailed on the 31st 
of July with part of the 38th regiment, original¬ 
ly sent out to replace a regiment dispatched 
from Ceylon, had arrived at Galle, and will no 
doubt be sent on to Calcutta. By the next 
mail we may expect to hear that several thou¬ 
sand English soldiers are in the country, and 
thenceforward everything becomes easy. The 
mutineers have now no stronghold; they are 
in the open field, and must meet our troops in 
fair fight. The result cannot be doubtful. All 
that we have to fear now is that these desperate 
men will form themselves into bands of robbers, 
and plunder the country, eluding a contest with 
us wherever they can. Indeed, we must look 
to see robbery, murder, and incendiarism, prev¬ 
alent for many months to come. This is the 
most serious evil that still remains to be met. 
It must be met with swiftness and severity. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The New Yotk Tribune publishes a long rec¬ 
ord of local viliianies and crimes, which trans¬ 
pired within twenty-four hours. Among other 
revelations is that of a young woman, Catha¬ 
rine Chambers, who surrendered herself to the 
officers of the law. She informed the officer 
who had her in charge, that she was one of the 
girls calling themselves “ The Chain Gang.” 
She stated that the object of the gang was to 
throw vitriol on obnoxious persons, occasionally 
stab a person by way of amusement, and com¬ 
mit other outrages. She told the officer that a 
short time sines she killed a child of hers by 
stuffing cotton in its nostrils. The Chain Gang 
held nightly meetings, aud were consulted by 
various persons who desired them to act for 
them. She Baid that she lived in Cow Bay, 
Five Points, where the gang met. An officer 
was dispatched to huut the place, and ascertain 
if there wag any truth in the statement of the 
girl. .u 


er Lee, who entered upon an examination of 
the charge against Mr. Million, which resulted 
in his discharge. The case of Mr. Putney 
was postponed until the 18th instant, and the 
defendant required to give bail in five hundred 
dollars. 


NEW YORK STILL REPUBLICAN. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Arrival of the Ariel. 

St. Johns, Nov. 16.—The Ariel, from Liver¬ 
pool for New York, sailed from the former port 
on the evening of the 4th inst., and will be due 
at the latter port on Tuesday morning. She 
has 184 passengers. 

The steamship Vanderbilt, from New York, 
24th ultimo, had not reached Southampton 
when the Ariel took her departure. 

The second attempt to launch the Great 
Eastern had been postponed one month. Sev¬ 
eral persons were inj ured, two of them serious¬ 
ly, at the first attempt. 

King Victor Emanuel of Sardinia had sub¬ 
scribed ten thousand francs to the Indian 
mutiny fund. 

The telegaaph between Boona and Cape 
Sparteret, connecting Europe and Africa, had 
been completed. 

The Liverpool provision market was dull. 
Beef heavy. Pork dull and nominal. Tallow 
fiat and nominal. 


The St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat of the 
3d inst. claims to have heard from the Pembi¬ 
na region, and reports seven hundred majority 
for Sibley, Democrat, for Governor, electing 
him by two hundred and ninety majority. It 
also claims three majority in the Senate, and 
six in the House. The St. Paul Times says 
there are not one hundred and ninety legal 
voters in the Pembina region. This does not 
prove, however, that a return may not be sent 
thence, giving Sibley seven hundred majority, 
or eleven hundred if necessary. Sibley will 
undoubtedly get the certificate. 


The Famine reported to prevail in Stearnes 
county and other parts of Minnesota is positive¬ 
ly contradicted by the St. Paul Times of the 4th 
instant. It says that the grasshoppers did de¬ 
stroy most of the crops in portions of Stearnes 
county. No necessity existed for calling for 
aid outside of the county where the destruction 
was visible, nor for going outside of the Terri¬ 
tory. The committee who did so was self-con¬ 
stituted, and considerably more scared than 
hurt. We quote: “We have never known 
the crops of Minnesota to yield so plentiful a 
harvest as during the past season. In the 
Minnesota valley and in the southern part of 
the Territory our farmers speak in the most 
enthusiastic terms of the crops; and had not the 
grasshoppers committed depredations in some 
of the northern counties, we should have been 
able to say, that never before had Minnesotians 
been better prepared to supply themselves with 
the necessaries of life than during the years 
1857-’58. As it is, those who have been un¬ 
fortunate can easily be cared for by the resour¬ 
ces within our own reach. So do ub the justice, 
gentlemen of the press, to say that we are not 
starving, but that we are in a smiling and 
prosperous condition, aside from the general 
cramp caused by the financial pressure.” 


Arrival of the City of Washington. 

New York, Nov. 16.—The steamer City of 
Washington has arrived with Liverpool dates to 
the 4fch inst., anticipated by the arrival of the 
steamer Ariel off Cape Race. 

The attempted launch of the leviathan steam¬ 
er Great Eastern commenced at noon on the 3d, 
when, after moving several feet, an accident 
to the machinery put a stop to farther opera¬ 
tions, and they cannot now be resumed till De¬ 
cember ; meantime, the vessel is in danger of 
settling. 

The London money market was unfavorably 
affected by the Niagara’s news. Consols on 
Saturday reached 90J, but afterwards receded. 
Money was active. The bank continued to lose 
gold, and there were apprehensions of a rise of 
the rates to 9 per cent. 

The funeral of General Cavaignac, at Paris, 
was an imposing affair. Fifteen thousand per¬ 
sons followed the hearse 1 It passed off quietly, 
there being no address at the tomb. 

The oity of Washington brings upwards of 
£11,000 in specie. 


The case of Mrs. Caroline Woodman, whose 
release from the Flushing, Long Island, Luna¬ 
tic Asylum, on a writ of habeas corpus, has 
ated so much noise, appears to be a prece dent 
for a number of similar cases. Selah Squires, 
Esq. has applied to the Supreme Court of New 
York, asking for a writ, commanding the keep¬ 
er of that institution for the release of Miss 
Annie Bassett Smith, detained there on account 
of alleged “ moral insanity.” The suit is 
brought at the instance of her brother. The 
lady has been an inmate of the Asylum for 
seven years. The ease is likely to prove both 
interesting and romantic. 


One day last week, a merchant in Gardiner 
offered to give a barrel of flour to Rev. Charles 
Blake, the Baptist minister in that city, provi¬ 
ded the young ladies would haul it to him. To 
this they consented, and, having obtained a 
small pair of tracks, the flour was placed there¬ 
on, and about forty young ladies took hold of 
the ropes and drew the barrel about half a 
mile, up one of the Bteepest hills in Gardiner, 
to the minister's house. The Gardiner Band, 
seeing what was going on, headed the proces¬ 
sion, and played some excellent music during 
the haul. There was a large crowd to witness 
the proceedings, and a cabinet-maker brought 
out a very handsome rocking chair, which he 
fastened to the barrel, and let it go as an addi¬ 
tional present to the minister. Those Gardiner 
girls are full of spunk, and are not to be put 
down or bluffed off very easily .—Portland 
Argus. 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press, who seems to speak from the 
card, writes of the forthcoming message thus : 

“It is rumored that Mr. Buchanan, in his 
first annual message to Congress, will take bold 
ground on the currency question ; that he will 
reaffirm the principles laid down so clearly in 
his celebrated speech on the Independent 
Treasury Bill. He believes that it was the in¬ 
tention of the framers of the Constitution to 
establish a hard money currency, and that the 
action of Congress since has been a steady de¬ 
parture from that intention. It will be his ob¬ 
ject, then, to retrace the false steps taken, and 
to bring the Government back to the true 
ground. 

“ The issue will be made in the next Con¬ 
gress, whether State banks have the constitu¬ 
tional power to issue circulating ‘ promises to 
pay.’ There will be a large party to take the 
negative of the argument, who will not, it is 
said, yield until a decision has been given on 
the question by the Supreme Court of the Uni¬ 
ted States. A general bankrupt law for the 
banks will be presented for action. This will 
provide a fixed legal course for putting into 
liquidation insolvent banks all over the Union.” 


Albany, Nov. 14, 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Republicans of New York have been 
shamefully remiss in their duties. But they do 
not admit that the State has yet receded from 
its position as a Republican State. The Gov¬ 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Senate, and As¬ 
sembly, are Republican. The Democrats have, 
by a stolen march, obtained possession of a few 
State offices heretofore held by the Know Noth¬ 
ings. This is the sum and substance of the 
boasted victory. 

As to the popular vote, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Democratic vote is scarcely in¬ 
creased, while the Republican vote has fallen 
off to the extent of its former majority. The 
cities of New York and Brooklyn give 32,000 
Democratic majority. Albany, Buffalo, Troy, 
and Rochester, some 10,000 more. The rural 
districts give 30,000 Republican majority on 
an exceedingly light vote. 

The people in the country seemed to be par¬ 
alyzed by the “ hard times ” and “ high taxes.” 
Farmers passing by the polls with their teams 
could not be persuaded to stop and vote. Act¬ 
ive Republican electioneerers had been silenced 
by disaster in their business affairs, and men of 
wealth were soured by their enormous tax bills. 

Perhaps the greatest force of all used by the 
Democratic party was the Liquor interest. The 
liquor dealers were actively in the field, with 
plenty of money, working to defeat the Repub¬ 
lican party, while the Temperance men were 
quieted by the unsatisfactory character of the 
license law passed last winter. 

These are some of the causes of our partial 
defeat. A little energy, however, could easily 
have overcome them all. b. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME, 


BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1858. 


P. S.—I see that a correspondent calls in 
question the statement of Judge Jay in relation 
to the Church and Slavery. In this city there 
are some thirty churches, and I think not over 
five of them are Anti-Slavery in their influence; 
and my observation leads me to believe that a 
similar ratio holds good in all the cities, at least, 
in the State. 


In Cnyahoga Falls, Ohio, August 17, A. D., 
1859, Benjamin R. Noble, aged 43 years. 


From California. 

New Orleans, Nov. 13.—The mails per steam¬ 
ship Granada have just arrived. She is still 
detained at quarantine, having yellow fever on 
board. 

The advices from California are generally 
unimportant. 

The news from the mines is of an encourag¬ 
ing description. 

The vigilance committee have revoked the 
penalties attached to the sentences of banish¬ 
ment pronounced by them. 

The San Francisco markets were qniet. 

There had been no arrivals from Atlantic 

An arrival from the plains confirms the 
statement heretofore made, that on the 10th or 
12th of September a train consisting of one 
hundred persons were slain by the Indians, 
except a few children, who were sold to the 
Mormons. It was generally believed that the 
Mormons were at the bottom of the affair. 

An arrival at San Francisco, from China, 
brings information that all the European resi¬ 
dents at Ningpo were banished on the 4th of 
August. 


Rev. C. S. Stewart, of the U. S. Navy, hav¬ 
ing been “ honored ” with a three hours visit 
with Louis Napoleon, writes home an account 
of it, in which he is'highly eulogistic of his Im¬ 
perial Highness. He was surprised, among 
other agreeable surprises, at hi3 “ kindness of 
heart.” The New York Tribune, commenting 
severely on this last specimen of toadyism, just¬ 
ly observes that the Republicans butchered in 
the streets of Paris, for daring to resist his 
bloody usurpation and stand by Liberty and 
the Constitution, never attained a knowledge of 


The trial of David Watt, of Adams county, 
Ohio, for harboring slaves, in violation of the 
provisions of the Fugitive Slave Act, came up 
before Judge Leavitt, in the U. S. District 
Court, Cincinnati, on the 10th. The indictment 
charges Mr. Watt with unlawfully harboring 
eight slaves—a man named Lewis, his wife, 
and six children—in September, 1856, and sub¬ 
sequently aiding and abetting their escape to 
Canada, the fugitives being claimed as the 
property of Squire B. Million, of Rowan county, 
Ky. The delenee attempted to show that the 
slaves were voluntarily sent into a free State by 
their master, to avoid an execution for debt, 
and that Mr. Wait only gave them such accom¬ 
modation at his house as he would have given 
to any other traveller, and that he had no agen¬ 
cy in their being sent to Canada. 


A new way has been devised in Rhode Isl¬ 
and for getting rid of troublesome tenants. A 
landlord in Central Falls stuffed the chimney 
of one of his houses with straw, to smoke the 
tenant out. The tenant shortly after died, from 
the effects of the smoking and fright. 

Some inquiry has been made regarding the 
definition and origin of the term “ Broker.” 
Webster has immortalized the class by stating 
with great pertinacity that “Broker is derived 
from Broke; ” a derivation no one will have 
the hardihood to dispute. 


A meeting of the working men of Philadel¬ 
phia was held in Spring Garden, on the 19th. 
Resolutions advising the issue of four million 
dollars of city warrants, to be legal currency 
for the payment of debts due by or to the city, 
were passed. Several speeches full of the 
“ pith and marrow of the times ” were made. 
Good order was preserved throughout. 


Flour, Howard Street • • ■ $5.21 

Flour, City Mills.6.1! 

Rye Flour.4.51 

Corn Meal.3.6( 

Wheat, white.1.2! 

Wheat, red.1.01 

Corn, white. 7f 

Corn, yellow. 7! 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 8( 

Rye, Virginia. 6( 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 21 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 3- 

Clover Seed.6.0< 

Timothy Seed.2.5< 

Hay, Timothy.15.0< 

Hops. 1 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.3( 

Bacon, Shoulders. 1! 

Bacon, Sides ...... l: 

Bacon, Hams.- l< 

Pork, Mess.21.61 

Pork, Prime ...... 18.01 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber¬ 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay¬ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth¬ 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free¬ 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Daj^ taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu¬ 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work¬ 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup¬ 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re¬ 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in¬ 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec¬ 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im¬ 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel¬ 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em¬ 
phatically a Paper for the Family. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand¬ 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent perils, 
was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in this 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot¬ 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en¬ 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely npon, and the pa¬ 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad¬ 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is npon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining snoh a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. O., November 1, 1867. 


“ Rajpootana, which contains the most war¬ 
like race in India, with perhaps the exception 
of the Sikhs, was full of rebels. The Joudpore 
Legion, that model force, according to Colonel 
Sykes, had defeated the Rajah’s regular troops, 
giving another instance of a force raised and 
paid by ourselves turning against us, while the 
private troops of the native Princes are stanch 
to our cause. General Lawrence had, however, 
attacked and defeated them, and was waiting 
at Beanw for the 89th regiment and other Eu¬ 
ropeans, which had been dispatched by the 
Bombay Government, to enable Gen. Roberts 
to relieve him. Proceeding eastward, we have 
Malwa in a very disturbed state, and Scindia 
vainly endeavoring to restrain the Gwalior 
contingent. As yet, his chief occupation has 
been to watch our troops—the contingent, with 
his own—b it, in spite of all his efforts, they 
have set off with the mutineers from Mhow 
and Indore, were on the Chnmbnl by the 6th, 
and at the last accounts were at Dholpore, 
about fifty miles from Agra. The telegram 
from Calcutta states that they were expected 
to be at Agra by the 18th, but, as when this was 
written the assault and capture of Delhi was not 
known, we may well believe that the Gwalior 
rebels will think better of the matter, and that 


The Methodist Protestant Church of the North 
and West. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 14.—-A special Convention 
of the delegates from the various annual Con¬ 
ferences of the Methodist Protestant Church of 
the North and West, has been in session here 
for several days. 

No important action was taken until yester¬ 
day, wheu the following preamble and resolu¬ 
tions were adopted: 

“ Whereas we have received satisfactory in¬ 
formation that entire freedom of discussion on 
the subject of Slavery cannot be enjoyed in 
Lynchburg; and whereas we do not feel under 
obligations to meet onr Southern brethren npon 
any other ground than terms of equality; there- 


Mr. Mason has sent to the President his 
resignation of Minister to France, to take effect 
from the 1st of January next; but he will be 
requested to remain in service until the arrival 
of Mr. Slidell, his successor, who will go out 
early in the spring. • 

Mr. Walsh writes to the Journal of Com¬ 
merce that Salvini, who lately played Othello in 
Paris to universal admiration, is the greatest 
tragic actor of the present time. 


The Prairie Farmer speaks of the produc¬ 
tion of batter at the West, as a business destin¬ 
ed to become great and flourishing. Probably 
few Eastern folks have thought of this. We 
get breadstuffs, pork, hams, &c., from the 
West, as the main source of supply, while the 
butter we use is entirely Eastern. In view of 
the immense prairies of the West, it is singu¬ 
lar that butter has not become a staple there. 
If attention is now directed to the subject by 
newspapers and agricultural periodicals and 
authorities of the West, we may probably ex¬ 
pect cheap butter from that quarter before 
many years. The Farmer and the Chicago 
Press both admit that at present the prairie 
butter must be considered an inferior article; 


Lard, in barrels • ■ • 
Lard, in kegs .... 
Wool, Unwashed ■ * • 
Wool, Washed.... 
Wool, Pulled .... 
Wool, Fleece, common ■ 
Wool, Fleece, fine ■ . 
Wool, Choice Merino ■ 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Batter, Roll .... 


11 Resolved, That it is inexpedient and un¬ 
necessary for representatives of the North and 
West to attend the General Conference at Lynch¬ 
burg, with a view to secure redress of the 
grievances which we suffer.” 

At the afternoon session, a memorial to the 
General Conference was drawn up, which says: 

“ It is our earnest desire to perpetuate the 
union with the General Association, but we 
must in Christian fairness state that insuperable 
impediments prevent the continuance of the 
union; that the traffic in slaves, and the vol¬ 
untary holding of slaves, conflicts with the 
rights of humanity, and we regard it as onr 
bounden duty as ministers and members of the 
church to oppose the above practice; also, that 
the word ‘ white ’ be struck from the Constitu- 


Mr. W. F. Ritchie has returned to his post as 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer. He ex¬ 
presses himself satisfied with the conduct of 
the paper in his absence by Baker P. Lse, the 
assistant editor, and he calls upon Governor 
WUe to state his position on the Senatorial 
question. He does not believe Mr. Wise will 
permit his name to be used in opposition to 


Gen. Pillow did not get a vote in the Tennes¬ 
see Legislature for United States Senator. The 
vote was as follows: A. O. P. Nicholson, 58; 
John Bell, 35; William B. Campbell, 1. 

Ex-Governor Shannon, of Ohio and Kansas, 
was relieved in St. Louis, recently, of a $190 
watch, and pocket-book with contents, $80 in 
specie and bills. 


The Republic of Mexico is no more. Oscil¬ 
lating between despotism and anarchy, distract¬ 
ed by internal feuds and the ambition of rival 
leaders, subject continually to intestine wars, 
conspiracies, and revolutions, it is of little 
moment to the wretched inhabitants whether 
her form of Government be republican or mon¬ 
archical. It ha3 been a despotism continually 
to the party happening to be in the minority. 
The telegraph has already informed us that 
President Comonfort has been clothed with the 
dictatorial powers. The recent conspiracy in 
the city of Mexico, the incipient signs of revolt 
throughout the Republic, and the rumors of a 
Spanish invasion, are the causes leading to this 
extraordinary vestment of power in the hands 


The memorial was adopted. 

The Convention will probably i 


Demoine City, the capital of Iowa, has pass¬ 
ed an ordinance, in her corporate capacity, 
for the issue of “ scrip ” to circulate as money, 
and have passed a resolution authorizing the 
Treasurer to pay three per cent, per month in¬ 
terest till the 1st of January, on all orders 
drawn by the city prior to the first of October 
last. 


“ Sept. 17.—The latest message from Delhi 
is up to 2 P. M. yesterday. Our mortars con¬ 
tinue to play upon the palace from the maga¬ 
zine enclosure. The enemy entirely abandon¬ 
ed the Kishengunge battery, and we have 
found in it, in position, five 18 pounder mor¬ 
tars, making the total number of pieces of ord¬ 
nance taken, in and before Delhi, upwards of 
two hundred. 

“ The battery across the river, opposite King.- 
hur, is also reported to have been abandoned 
by the mutineers, who are in detached groups 
fighting from the tops of houses; their organi¬ 
zation into regiments is fast being broken up.” 


The Fall of Delhi—Aspect of Affairs in India- 
The general news from India hardly seems 
to admit of analysis or discussion. Delhi, the 
famous city and arsenal on which all thoughts 
have been fixed for months, has fallen, and the 
rebellion of the Sepoys has received its death¬ 
blow. In presence of this great, event, every¬ 
thing else appears small and trifling. Although 


There is, in fact, no intelligence which would 
warrant the supposition that Agra has been 
really endangered. The last news speaks only 
of the death of Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Northwest Provinces, which 
took place on the 9th of September. Still pro¬ 
ceeding eastward, we have the telegraphic com¬ 
munication with Benares cut off, as is supposed, 
by the mutineers of Ramghnr, in Behar. The 
Dinapore mutineers had gone up the country 
to Nagode, where they had persuaded the 50th 
native infantry to mutiny. One of the dis¬ 
patches speaks of Saugor and Jubbulpore, in 
Bundelcund, as being threatened by this gang, 
under the leadership of Koor Singh- The most 
eastern point of the disturbance coincides with 
the extreme limit of the empire. Assam was 
threatened with an outbreak; Col. Hannay had 
entrenched himself, and the Rajah had been 
apprehended. 

This was the state of things when the troops 
of General Wilson and General Nicholson as¬ 
saulted Delhi. What the effect of this great 
event has been on the mutineers throughout 
the country we shall only learn by sncceeding 
mails. We may well expect that it will be the 
signal for their dispersion, and that when they 
find that the capital of Mohammedan India is in 
onr hands, the mutinous corps will fall to pieces, 
or turn to ravaging and pillaging the country 
in desultory bands. With Delhi and Lucknow 
recovered, with the Punjab safe, and with troops 
arriving daily, we shall Boon be able to dispose 
of any bands which may infest Central India. 
Bat it cannot be denied that the fall of Delhi 
has not been an hour too early. The prolonged 
resistance of the rebels was, no doubt, beginning 
to give new courage to the restless spirits all 
through the country. The disaffeettion of the 
Bombayregiments in Scinde,the proposed march 
of the Gwalior contingeut on Agra, and of the 
Dinapore rebels on Jubbulpore, show how dar¬ 
ing the enemy had become. Wbat else, indeed, 
could be expected ? Here were nearly 100,000 
men in arms against ns, or on tbe point of 
yielding to the temptation; and in tbe whole 
country, from the months of the Jndus to the 
headwaters of the Burhampooter, were only a 
few weak detachments of European troops. 

Except before Delhi, there was not a oolumn 
containing 2,000 effective men. It is, indeed, 
wonderful that our people have stood with firm¬ 
ness everywhere, and the sight has no doubt 
had its effect. Their heroism has not been lost, 
but it is evident that we could no longer have 
trusted to it for keeping the enemy in awe. 
Happily, from the 20th of September a new 
state of things commenoed. 

All that has as yet been done has been with¬ 
out the aid of a single man direct from Eng¬ 
land. The Chinese force has been diverted, 


New York, Nov. 16.—There has been an in¬ 
tense excitement in stocks to-day. The bulls 
have complete possession of the market. The 
bank statement, made after the adjournment of 
the second board, announcing the specie line to 
be nineteen and a half millions, caused a still 
greater buoyancy, and the street operations 
were continued to a late hour. The sales of 
bank stocks were also large, at a heavy ad¬ 
vance. Missouri 6s, declined to 73, in conse¬ 
quence of the defeat of the tax bill in the Leg¬ 
islature of that State. 


The N. Y. and Erie and Williamsport and El¬ 
mira Railroad bridge, at Elmira, is nearly under¬ 
mined by the freshet. No trains can pass over 
it. The New York and Erie Railroad track is 
greatly damaged. All the bridges upon the 
various streams in this vicinity have been car¬ 
ried away, and no trains are running in any 
direction. The water was now falling slowly. 
The rain storm in the western part of the State 
was the heaviest known for many years. It was 
very destructive. On the Central Railroad sev¬ 
eral culverts have been broken away, while the 
numerous breaks on the canals have overflowed 
the roads. 


and reinvigorating the resources of Mexico, it 
will matter little whether he be President sim¬ 
ply, or E mperor. Should the reported invasion 
by Spain take place, it will lead to important 
consequences, and may involve onr own Gov¬ 
ernment. It will present our filibustering ad¬ 
venturers a fine opportunity to league with the 
Mexisan cause in a raid upon Cuba—the result 
of which may be tbe wresting of that coveted 
island from the authority of Spain. It would 
be virtually, for it would happen inevitably, its 
annexation to the United States. 


Proceedings in the case of Miss Anne Bas¬ 
sett Smith, the young lady who has been kept 
in the Insane Asylum at Flushing, L. I., for 
the past seven years, were commenced on the 
10th, at the private residence of Judge Davies, 
in New York. 
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A CUKE FOK WHOOPING COUGH. 


One thousand two hundred and ten persons 
were committed to the jail of Philadelphia 
county dnriDg the month of October—six of 
which were for murder, and one hundred and 
thirty seven for robbery. 


( containing sixieen pages. 1 
believed, between 3,800 and ; 


Capture of Government Trains by the Mormons. 

The dispatches received at Washington from 
Chief Justice Echols, of Utah, in relation to the 
capture of Government trains by the Mormons, 
is dated at “Camp Sweet Water, twenty-one 
miles east of South Pass, October 13, 1857.” 
Judge Echols says; 

_ “ An express has just arrived from Green 
river, and reports that on the night of October 
5, a train of twenty-six wagons was captured 
by the Mormons, twenty-five miles from the 
Pacific Spring. At the same time, two other 
trains were taken near Green river—in all, 
seventy-eight wagons and loading. The Mor¬ 
mons said they had seven hundred men there, 
and fifteen hundred more at Salt Lake city. 

“ Colonel Alexander is encamped on Ham’s 
Fort, thirty miles in advance of the front train, 
which is destroyed. He sent Captain Marcy 
with four hundred men back to Green river, to 
enable the teamsters to collect their cattle. 
The Mormons killed no one, for the reason that 
no resistance was made. 

“ Colonel Smith will collect the trains on this 
side, and escort them forward. - Qne train is 
now before us, and two behind. We are in 
good spirits, and that is a great help to all. 
The Mormons will likely attack us in a day or 
two, and may rue their impudence. We have 
forty-seven men in this command, but Colonel 
Smith is a host withic himself. We have de¬ 
termined, if attacked, to use the rifles in the 
lines. We shall most likely take the route on 
Bear river for Salt Lake city. The want of 
forage for our mules is the greatest hindrance, 
but we shall go on, if we have to walk and carry 
our provisions.” 

The above dispatch, showing the first overt 
act of Mormon treason, was immediately laid 
before the President of the United States, who 
summoned the members of the Cabinet for con-: 
sultation upon its contents. The intelligence 
was considered in Cabinet meeting in the after¬ 
noon, but no definite action determined on. The 
Secretary of War thinks it would be hopeless 
to attempt to send reinforcements or supplies 
so late in the season as this. Dispatches are 
anxiously looked for from Colonel Johnson, 
who is in command of the army for Utah. The 
Government officers do not fully credit the re¬ 
port received from Judge Echols. 


An important decision has jnst been given, 
by the highest court in New York, npon the 
right of a railroad company to lay its track on a 
public street. A citizen of Syracuse sued the 
Central Railroad Company for damages, for 
having laid its track in front of his property. 
It was contended, in opposition to his claim, 
that as it was a public street, and had been sur¬ 
rendered to the public use by the owners of the 
adjoining property, the company had a right to 
build a railroad through it, inasmuch as this 
was one mode by which the public made use of 
it. The Supreme Court decided in favor of 
the railroad company; but the Court of Appeals 
has reversed this decision,. deciding that the 
dedication of land to the uses of the public as a 
highway is not a dedication of it to the use of a 
railroad company; and that, consequently, a 
railroad cannot be built upon a highway, with¬ 
out compensation to the owners of the fee. 


On Sunday, the 1st instant, the cotton facto¬ 
ry in the Penitentiary of Mississippi was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at from 
$60,000 to $80,000. The State had no in¬ 
surance. 


A lunatic once informed his physician, who 
was classifying cases of insanity, that he had 
lost his wits by watching a politician, whose 
course was so crooked that it turned his brain. 


at liberty to make any use of the above you 
ier. If’it shall induce anybody to use yo\tr 
shall be glad, for I have great conftdetiee in it’ 
P. GUITTE, 

Proprietor 0 /the Courier de St. Hyacinlhe. 
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The returns of the banks of Georgia, in com¬ 
pliance with the Governor’s proclamation, for 
October 1st, 1857, show an aggregate of 
$1,320,429 in specie, and a circulation of : 
$4,944,958. 


DK. S. S. FITCH’S “ SIX LECTUBES,” 

pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the t 


Fugitive slave cases are plentiful in Cincin¬ 
nati. The jury in the case of David Wait, in¬ 
dicted for harboring fugitive slaves, were una¬ 
ble to agree, and were discharged. On the 
11th instant, Mr. Million, owner of the slaves, 
made oath before the United States Commis¬ 
sioner, that James Putney, a witness on the 
trial of Wait, “did, about the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1856, harbor and conceal eight fugitive 
slaves from labor, so as to prevent their deliv¬ 
ery and arrest by their claimant and master, 
to whom they owed service.” The warrant was 
placed in the hands of Deputy United States 
Marshal Churchill, who took Mr. Putney into 
custody. Previous to this arrest, however, 
William Shaw, who was the principal witness 
for the defence, swore out a warrant against 
Million for committing willful perjury, in swear¬ 
ing positively to certain statements on the trial 
of Wait, especially in denying that he gave the 


serted by the complainant that Million admit: 
ted, while the jury were out, that the negro 
Lewis told him that he should leave Kentucky 
the night he did, and that there was an agree¬ 
ment that the negro should return, or the mas¬ 
ter should come after him, as soon as some pe¬ 
cuniary troubles were ended. This is the basis 
of the charge of perjury, and upon which Mr. 
Million was arrested by Deputy Marshal Church- 
ill. Both parties appeared before Commission. 


Capital punishments are extremely rare in 
Denmark, and when, consequently, one takes 
place, it occasions an immense sensation. The 
announcement, recently, that a woman, under 
sentence of death, in prison in the province of 
Jutland, (where it is certain there has been no 
execution for three, hundred years,) was to be 
executed the next morning, not only plunged 
the whole neighboring country into commotion, 
but attracted crowds from a great distance. 
The condemned was a young woman named 
Gertrude, daughter of John, a peasant, (in 
Denmark peasants have no family names,) and 
her crime was murdering her husband, who 
was a soldier, by discharging a loaded pistol at 
him I When the moment came to set out for 
the scaffold, she refused to be conveyed in a 
cart, but, taking the executioner by the arm, 
walked firmly there. Having run up the steps, 
she stood near the fatal block, listening with 
great calmness to the reading of the text of her 
condemnation, a very prolix document, $he 
then took off her cap and shawl, threw them at 
her feet, and bandaged hpr eyes with her hand¬ 
kerchief. She then knelt dawn, and plaeed 
her head on the block—a moment after the axe 
fell. The extraordinary calmness of the woman 
astonished the spectators, who were upwards of 
20,000 in number. 
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GOVEBNOR WALKER AMD KANSAS. 

The very meddlesome little gentleman, whose 
name heads this article, seems to be determined 
to exhaust entirely his stock of popularity, 
which was considerable less than a year since. 
He, among all the statesmen of the day, seems 
alone to have fhjled to appreciate the great 
principles which recommended the Kansas- 
Nebraska act to the sound thinking men of 
the country, to wit: Non-intervention. Either 
this or he has made himself willfully blind 1o 
the evident duties imposed upon him. Accord¬ 
ing to our idea, his course should have been 
that best expressed by Mr. Calhoun as a 
“masterly inactivityhe should have gone 
into theTerritory without expressing an opinion, 
he should have had no party combinations of 
any kind, nor have tried to induce this or that 
side to take this or that Btep—as a man will 
sometimes stand by to see two boys have a bout 
at fisticuffs, and so long as they confine them- 
. selves to the legitimate proceedings^ such an 
encounter, viz: a black eye or bloody nose, 
will not interfere; yet when they proceed to 
gouging, or using brickbats or rocks, will put 
in his strong arm, and command the combatants 
to cease. So should it have been with the Gov¬ 
ernor of Kansas—he should have stood calm, 
impartial, and decided, the friend of neither 
party, and his arm should have been only raised 
to strike for the majesty of the law. 

His career has been a short one, (and, if the 
telegraph speaks truly, will soon terminate,) 
yet, within that limited period, he has contrived 
to be guilty of more palpable violations of the 
principle upon which onr Territories are here¬ 
after to form themselves into independent sov¬ 
ereignties, than an ordinary man could do, if he 
was trying to carry out a systematic intermed¬ 
dling. His first exploit was his inaugural— 
his second, the Topeka speech—his third was 
giving his written opinion that the payment of 
the Territorial tsx was not necessary as a 
qualification to vote—his fourth was inducing 
the United Slates soldiers to vote, in direct 
violation of- one of the principal clauses of the 
Kansas act—and his last caps the climax, 
where he constitutes himself supreme judge 
of the election returns, and refuses his cerli 
ficate of election in Oxford precinct, Johnson 
county. 

Many of the friends of the Administration, 
and no douht the Administration itself, must 
have felt hurt at the Georgia and Mississippi 
resolutions, yet time has fully justified the 
censure then cast upon Governor Walker. To 
some it appeared to argue a lack of confidence 
in Mr. Buchanan, but it was not so. Those 
resolutions were proposed by his most ardent 
supporters, and trust and reliance has been 
proved to a demonstration by the fact,- that al¬ 
though the opposition took the extreme South¬ 
ern ground, and held out the baittc tempt men 
of warm political complexions, we have yet to 
hear of any of the most furious Southern Rights 
men who have deserted the standard of their 
party, or have been disposed to doubt the fideli¬ 
ty of the President. 


GOVERNOR WALKER’S COURSE. 

But, admitting that all the objections of the 
Governor and his Secretary were perfectly 
good—that the oath taken by the governors of 
the elections should have been inscribed on 
their returns—and that the roll of the names 
of the voters afforded the moat abundant 
grounds for suspicion, they had nothing to 
do with it. The law had not elevated them 
into judges of the elections. The Secretary 
was nothing but a recording and ministerial 
officer. Their flagitious corruptions to set aside 
the returns of the governors of the elections, 
and thus set up a majority in the Territorial 
Legislature qf Abolitionists and Black Repub¬ 
licans, is in perfect keeping with their whole 
coarse since they entered the Territory of Kan¬ 
sas. It is plain that, in the opinion of these 
jprecious worthies, their mission was, cost what 
it may, to make Kansas a free Slate; but we 
rejoice to believe that they may yet be defeated. 


A STILL STRONGER VIEW ON THE SAME 


We have never known an act in which not 
only the relation of the Federal authorities to 
the State Government, but the harmony of the 
several departments of the same Government, 
were so flagrantly violated. We care not if 
Governor Walker had seen a regiment of Free- 
Soilers, each with his carpet-bag and walking- 
cane, dusty with travel, arrive at the polls, and 
cast their suffrage for a Free Soil candidate. 
If the judges of election allowed such men to 
vote, Governor Walker could not have prevent¬ 
ed them. 

A strong-minded but illiterate justice was 
once told, that no decree could be pronounced 
against a party, because, technically speaking, 
he was not “in court.” “But,” said the jus¬ 
tice, “ he is in court —I see him. The court 
shall decree against him.” In the elections of 
Kansas, even if the most flagrant frauds had 
been perpetrated against the law of suffrage — 
and we by no means believe or admit such to 
have been the fact in regard to the Democrats 
of Kansas —they were not committed in the 
official view of the Governor, and he had no 
power to arrest or prevent them. The respon 
sibility for each wrong, with the power of pre¬ 
vention or redress, was with the officers of the 
people—the remedy was with the representa¬ 
tives of the people. The fact of the violation of 
the law is no reason for the abrogation of the 
law by the act of a functionary sworn to ob¬ 
serve it. 

We can explain this open violation of duty by 
Gov. Walker by one theory. It is confirmed by 
the Evening Post, a Free-Soil paper. He is de¬ 
termined to throw off his allegiance to the Dem¬ 
ocratic Administration, and place himself “ at 
the head of a party at the North, against which 
the Administration would be powerless.” 

Governor Walker, like Bacon, is not content 
“ to go out in a snuff." He has mounted the 
horse of preferment. He has determined not 
to dismount without a struggle. He thinks he 
holds the Administration by the throat. If they 
sustain him, the consequences will be disas¬ 
trous to the South. If they do not, he pastes to 
the camp of Free-Soilers, and heads the relent¬ 
less enemies of the Democratic party in their 
deadly assaults. But he has done his worst; 
and as Boon as his treachery shall have been 
avowed by an act of open defiance, he will 
cease to be dangerous. It is only when pre¬ 
tending to represent the Democratic party that 
we dread the effect of his machinations. 

A PRO-SLAVERY VIEW OF KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Lecompton, Oct. 20, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors: The Constitutional Con¬ 
vention met, pursuant to adjournment, yester¬ 
day, and adjourned over till to-day, for a quo¬ 
rum. Harvesting, and the session of the 
courts, has delayed the arrival of many mem 
bers. Before the close of the week; we will 
have a full attendance. 

A great deal of excitement prevails. Gov. 
Walker and his Secretary have shown their 
treacherous criminal policy, so long attempted 
to be disguised. Discovering that the late elec 
tions would result in favor of the Pro-Slavery 
party, they have issued a proclamation, refu 
sing to receive the polls of one of our strongest 
counties, 1,700 majority, and say they will re 
ject the returns of another of 1,100. 

There is not a color of reason for this, and it 
is entirely opposed in principle to the statutes. 
The presumptions taken are entirely forced, 
and made with a view to sustain the position 
taker, by those in the States favoring Walker’s 
policy. Hence it is necessary to make it ap¬ 
pear that the Black Republicans are in the ma¬ 
jority. A large meeting of delegates and Dem 
ocrats was held last night, and Walker and 
■Stanton were denounced in unmeasured terms. 
A call of the Democracy is ordered, and Walk 
er & Co. will be exposed. Strange as it may 
appear, this course of Walker lias given us 
(Convention) a great advantage, and no one 
thinks of submission in any form —(Southern 
men, I mean.) I assure you that there is not 
a delegate now in Lecompton, except, perhaps, 
one or two, but have committed themselves to a 
direct reference of the Constitution they may 
make to Congress. 

We are now in a more critical state of Ter¬ 
ritorial affairs than ever, but, I think, with the 
decided advantage on our side. 

Opinion of the Mercury Upon the Above. 

We submit to our readers a letter we have 


received from Kansas, from one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Convention now sitting to frBme a 
Constitution for Kansas. We rejoice at the 
news it imparts, that, the Pro-Slavery party, in¬ 
stead of cowering under the united power of the 
Administration agents and the Black Republi¬ 
cans, has risen higher, and will meet with a 
becoming spirit the disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances under which it is placed. Walker is 
caBt off, as, doubtless, he anticipated, by the 
whole Democratic party. He will, we presume, 
carry off' as many as he can to the Abolitionist 
or Black Republican party, and their leader 
will make good his promise to join them, and 
aid them in their efforts to overthrow the Dem¬ 
ocratic party. 


That Governor Walker has transcended his 
official function in rejecting the returns from 
the Oxford precinct, we have some doubt; but 
that there was an infamous effort at a stupend¬ 
ous fraud, u>e have none, ft would, however, 
we think, be premature to pronounce judgment 
now, without all tho evidence before us. The 
provisions of the law quoted by Governor 
Walker and Secretary Stanton do not, in our 
opinion, very clearly invest them with the au¬ 
thority which they have exercised in rejecting 
the Oxford votes. But on the ground that the 
returns were invalid because informal, they 
may be enabled to justify their conduct in a 
legal, as we have little doubt they will in a 
moral, point of view. 

According to the telegraphic dispatches, the 
question was to have been considered, yester¬ 
day, by the Cabinet. It will doubtless be 
thoroughly investigated, and we are confident 
that Governor Walker will be recalled, if it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the Administration 
that he was not prompted by a sense of duty 
and of justioe. Although his rejection of the 
Oxford returns may materially lessen the Pro- 
Slavery strength in the Legislature, it would, 
nevertheless, be contradictory to the principle 
of popular sovereignty, to the letter and spirit 
of the Nebraska-Kansas bill, to justice and fair¬ 
ness, for fraudulent votes, to be received. The 
South would scorn such a triumph. 

The SoutMfern people may be assured that, if 
Governor Walker has injured their interests in 
violation of law, the Administration will not 
hesitate to remove him. If, upon investigation 
of his conduct with reference to the rejection 
of the Oxford returns, he proves unworthy the 
confidence of Mr. Buchanan, who can doubt 
that he will instantly cease to command his 
countenance ? 

We invite especial attention to another proc¬ 
lamation from Governor Walker, on the occa¬ 
sion of his more recent rejection of the fraud¬ 
ulent returns from McGee county. He speakh 
out frankly and fearlessly. He may have 
usurped authority, but we must have additional 
evidence to convince us that he is not acting 
as he thinks best for the interests of the Terri¬ 
tory, the South, and the whole country. But 
let us await the verdict of the President and 
his Cabinet. They have the means of arriving 
at the facts; and with their decision, we doubt 
not, the South will be satisfied. 

MR. THAYER AND HIS VIRGINIA COLONY. 


Eli Tbayerand his “Yankees” seem to‘bo 
driving ahead at their now settlement, “ Cere- 
do,” in Wayne county, Va., about twelve 
miles above Ironton, in spite of the fire¬ 
eating Congressman of that district, Mr. 
Jenkins, and his coadjutors, who recently 
held a meeting in Gnyandotte, and denoun¬ 
ced them as aliens, Abolitionists, and enemies 
of the State. It appears that, in addition 
to the desire to curry favor with “ our masters ” 
at Richmond, by extreme professions of devo¬ 
tion, the meeting was influenced by considera¬ 
tions not quite so “ national" in their charac¬ 
ter—being nothing more or leas than local hos¬ 
tility, because Thayer did not settle at Guyan- 
dotte, in Cabell, instead of at the site selected, 
which ia in another county. A correspondent, 
of the Cincinnati Gazette writes, that improve¬ 
ments are progressing, and that quite a num¬ 
ber of buildings will be erected during the next 
season.. Several steam-power establishments 
are projected, a church and school-house under 
contract, a newspaper established, roads open¬ 
ed, a landing graded, and other improvements 
commenced and in progress, fully showing that 
the projectors are in earnest. 

In response to the dennneiatory resolutions 
of the Gnyandotte meeting, a meeting was held 
at Ceredo on the 13th ult., and counter resolu¬ 
tions adopted. The proceedings are signed by 
responsible citizens of Wayne county, and the 
meeting was addressed by Thayer himself, 
from whose speeoh we make the following ex¬ 
tract : 

“ There is yet one more apology for the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting at Guyandotte—the 
defence of * the institution.’ 

“ It may be that the little meeting consider¬ 
ed itself for the time being the cham pion of the 
institution of Slavery in Western Virginia. Now, 
if you have such an institution, who of us has 
illegally interfered with it at all ? Who of us 
contemplates any interference? Is it not 
enough to punish us after the crime ? ‘ It is a 
good paymaster who pays after the work is 
done.' 

“But all this loud talk in Western Virginia 
about ‘the institution’ is only talk. The fact is, 
you have not negroes enough here to make an in¬ 
stitution. The negroes in Wayne and Cabell 
counties will not amount to one for every four 
square miles of territory. You have no labor, 
either slave or free, at all adequate to your re¬ 
sources or your wants. You have the curse of 
the name of Slavery, which sends emigration by 
you, without even a side glance towards your 
mighty resources, and on they go to Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Oregon. 

“ But as the number of slaves is diminishing, 
fanatics cry more loudly than ever, ‘Keep off/ 

‘ do not meddle with our institutions I’ So the 
aix men who. got up the late meeting in Guy¬ 
andotte, to misrepresent the position and senti¬ 
ment of their fellow-citizens, shout most lustily 
for the institution, to let their masters at Rich¬ 
mond know they are ‘ sound on the goose.’ 

“ Here, then, we are, among the good people 
of Wayne, in spite of hemp and grape vine; 
and, what is more than all the rest, we are 
every day better understood and appreciated. 
However much others may have changed their 
opinions, we are sure, Mr. President, that you, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of this assembly, 
still extend to us the same friendly welcome 
which you at first so frankly and sincerely prof¬ 
fered. You have no reason to complain. The 
real estate which you own in the vicinity of the 
thriving and busy town of Ceredo is every day 
becoming more and more valuable. We are 
erecting hotels, stores, and machine shops. We 
have established a paper, the Ceredo Crescent, 
which will be issued the 24th day of this month, 
and weekly thereafter, to advocate all our in¬ 
terests, and to Sid in developing the resources 
of the State. This is the first paper ever pub¬ 
lished in your county. We have contracted 
for the erection of a school-house and church, 
and have provided for the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a Sabbath school. You are richer here 
than you were before the inception of this 
movement. You have better markets already 
for your produce. You have now, or soon will 
havo, better opportunities to ed ucate your chil¬ 
dren. Your property is rapidly increasing in 
value, and everything is promising well for you 
and for us. 

“ Who shall break up this harmony ? Who 
will destroy this prosperity? The swprd of 
State ? I think not. The sword of State is for 
the protection of honest men, and not for their 
destruction. An incendiary meeting, subserv¬ 
ing the purposes of disunionists ? Not at all. 
We laugh at the impotence of such machinery. 
Let us then proceed, and build up the city of 
peace and plenty, hopeful yet, and resolute. An 
order will be passed to-morrow, at the county 
court, to build two roads, by which the extreme 
southern portion of the county will be better 
able to visit the Yankee city, and supply our 
markets. The Big Sandy and the Twelve Pole 
will pour iu their treasures of fruit and grain, 
and the sturdy yeomanry will bring their wives 
and children to see the wonders of the Yankee 
city, and to witness on all sides the salutary 
effects of the friendly invasion. Here your 
sons and daughters, on the soil of their birth, 
will soon enjoy the highest advantages of edu¬ 
cation, and t.he refining influences of cultivated 
society.. Who objects to this? The defenders 
of the institution ? They have not charcoal 
enough to hinder us much. Ceredo i3 a fixed 
fact—a manifest destiny." 

Pelatiah Perit, President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy of the Board of Metropolitan Po¬ 
lice Commissioners, occasioned by the resigna¬ 
tion of Hon, Simeon Draper. 


THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


General William Walker, of filibustering and 
Nicaraguan celebrity, has caused the publica¬ 
tion of a letter nominally addressed to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, in which he claims to be the 
rightful and lawful Executive of Nicaragua, 
“enjoying the right3 of hospitality within the 
limits of United States territory.” In this 
capacity he enters his protest against certain 
alleged proceedings of Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, in the following terms : 

“ The want of all official intercourse between 
the Government of the United States and that 
of Nicaragua will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse 
for my addressing you on the faith of a public 
report. But the rumor comes in such a form 
that I am satisfied the ministers of Gautemala 
and Costa Rica have attempted to dishonor the 
Republic of Nicaragua in the eyes of the United 
States; and I am further convinced of this fact 
by a decree of President Mora, dated at San 
Jose, oh the 7th of August last, and ordered to 
be communicated to the diplomatic corps gener¬ 
ally. 

The Ministers of Costa Rica and Guatemala 
attempt to humiliate Nicaragua by presenting 
themselves to the United States as her protect¬ 
ors and guardians. In behalf of the Republic 
of which I claim to be the rightful and lawful 
Executive, I protest most earnestly against this 
assumption on the part of Costa Rica and Gua¬ 
temala, and ask that the Government of the 
United States will not permit itself to be influ¬ 
enced by such pretensions on the part of these 
two Central American Powers. On the contrary, 
it is to be hoped the United States will, by its 
conduct, assert and vindicate the independence 
of its sister Republic—the sovereign State of 
Nicaragua. , 

“ It is my duty further to say that the people 
of Nicaragua have not consented to the military 
authority at present exercised over them by the 
agents of Costa Rica and Guatemala, and that 
they therefore cannot be held responsible for 
any interference of these latter States in the ad¬ 
ministration of the municipal regulations of 
ypur Government. Conceiving that the Minis¬ 
ters of Costa Rica and Guatemala cannot justi¬ 
fy any suggestion they make to the United 
States concerning, the execution of its own acts 
of Congress, I desire to relieve Nicaragua from 
any responsibility for such officious intermed¬ 
dling.” 

The other portions of the letter refer to the 
allegation that he, General Walker, has viola¬ 
ted or intends to violate the neutrality laws of 
the United States, which charge he professes to 
deny with “ scorn and indignation ” superadded. 
He affirms.that, “ having been received in the 
United States when-forced for a time to leave 
Nicaragua, he has in all respects been obedient 
to its laws,” and he “ begs to assure the Secre¬ 
tary of State that he shall not so far forget his 
duty, as an officer of Nicaragua, as to violate 
those laws,” while enjoying the hospitality of 
the country. The coolness and seeming sincer¬ 
ity with which these asseverations are made, in 
the face of notorious faots, are characteris¬ 
tic of the man. 

But the subject embraced suggests a word or 
two of comment. It appears to be placed be¬ 
yond a doubt, that internecine wars are again 
brewing upon the Central American continent. 
It seems impossible for those Republics to be 
long “ at peace with one another,” and they 
seem resolved by their own feuds to invite for¬ 
eign aggression and filibusterism. Late advices 
from that quarter show that Costa Rica has so 
far assumed authority-over Nicaragua as to 
take possession of the San Juan river, and pro¬ 
hibit Nicaraguan boats from navigating it; and 
that she has commissioned Col. Cauty to take 
possession, by force, if necessary, of fort San 
Carlos. 

The plea in justification of this high-handed 
proceeding is, that a new invasion of Central 
America is threatened, and that Nicaragua is 
incompetent to its prevention. It is to be ac¬ 
knowledged that there is show of force in this 
argument, and it is understood that Guatemala, 
Honduras, and San Salvador, on the same plea 
of self-protection, are pledged to support Costa 
Rica’s policy. A triumph of filibusterism in 
Nicaragua would disturb the tranquillity, if not 
peril the safety, of those neighboring Republics. 

But, on the other hand, it is not yet proved 
that Nicaragua is unable to cope unaided with 
any attempts upon her territories. On the con¬ 
trary, she affirms her capacity and asserts her 
right to manage her own affairs and protect 
her own dominions, without interference from 
other States. But even were there reasonable 
doubts of her ability or of her inclination, the 
manner of Costa Rica’s interference and the 
spirit displayed by that Republic have more of 
the appearance of arrogance and dictation than 
is compatible with good feeling, friendly pur¬ 
pose, and a due respect for Nicaragua’s sover¬ 
eignty. She does not appear to have been con¬ 
sulted or invited to co-operation with her sister 
Republics. Costa Rica does not so much as 
proffer assistance to her weaker neighbor, but 
steps unbidden into her territory, lays an em¬ 
bargo upon her river, and seizes and fortifies, 
for Costa Rican, and not Nicaraguan use, upon 
her strongholds. This gross assumption of 
power on the part of Costa Rica is essentially 
hostile in its character, whatever may be its 
pretensions; and if Nicaragua has the re¬ 
sources she claims to have, it must and will be 
resented and repelled by force. From all re¬ 
ports, the new President of Nicaragua, General 
Martinez, is not made of the metal likely to 
submit quietly to such arrogant dictation. 

The conclusion, then, is inevitable, that if 
Costa Rica persists in her present attempt to 
set aside the sovereignty of Nicaragua, another 
deadly protracted war in Central America is to 
be anticipated; and if Costa Rica is backed by 
the three Republics named, it is not likely that 
she will recede from the position she has as¬ 
sumed. General Walker’s sagacity teaches 
him, that if such war is once commenced, it will 
be waged with such mutual animosity and 
fierceness that all the parties to it will be great¬ 
ly weakened, both in physical and moral power, 
and that the extremity to which the hostile Re¬ 
publics will be brought by such conflict will be 
his opportunity. Hence be is in no way 
anxious that the threatened feud should be 
averted; and, seeking to create the impression 
that at present he does not contemplate a re¬ 
turn to the scene of his late exploits, he merely 
makes a formal protest against “ the assump¬ 
tion” of Costa Rica and Gautemala, and does 
not press any action upon the United States 
Government. It is possible, however, that our 
Government suspects that this course of the 
Costa Rican Government is connected with 
contemplated supremacy over the transit, route, 
and it is more than possible that the United 
States will pursue its own policy in relation to 
it, without consulting General Walker. 


It has hardly escaped the attention of any 
close observer of the movement of parties, that 
a “ thin place ” has existed for a long time be¬ 
tween the Northern and Southern sections of 
the Democratic party, which, under the strain 
of adverse sentiments, is fast growing thinner, 
and promises soon to part entirely, leaving an 
impassable chasm between them. During the 
Presidential campaign, the pressure of a party 
hostile to both forced them close together, 
though even then the inconsistency of their 
views showed that th6 relation was rather a 
juncture than a union ; but as soon as the pres¬ 
sure was removed, each mass obeyed the influ¬ 
ence of the current upon which it floated, and 
they drifted apart, northward and southward. 
We do not propose to trace the lengthening 
and widening of this gap, but merely to indi¬ 
cate its existence. 

From the day that the South moved swiftly 
on to the enslaving of Kansas by all possible 
means, legal and illegal, and the bulky North 
failed to follow with equal speed, it was evident 
that tho sections would pull apart some time. 
That time, we believe, has come. The South 
demands, and has always demanded, that the 
influence of the National Administration Bhall 
be given to the establishment of Slavery in 
Kansas—and not only that, but that it shall 
connive at gross and notorious frauds for that 
purpose. “ Kansas must be a slave State, at 
all hazards and by any means,” is their cry, 
and they insist that the Administration shall 
cry just as they do. Their position is stated 
with a most defiant clearness, and, like all posi¬ 
tive and earnest men, they declare that a neu¬ 
tral is an enemy, and, if the Administration 
don’t go with them, they will fight it to the last. 
This influence completely controlled the Ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Pierce, as it was almost in¬ 
evitable it would do; for an undecided man will 
always be carried off by a decided, positive, ear¬ 
nest man. It removed Reeder, screened the Mis¬ 


sourians, dispersed the Topeka Convention, 
protected Buford’s thieves and Emory’s mur¬ 
derers, sacked Lawrence, filled all the loath¬ 
some holes in the Territorr with Free State 
“ traitors,” and, after their outrages had made 
Geary the enemy of the ruffians, it removed 
him. It decided the Dred Scott case, and le¬ 
galized Slavery everywhere. It has controlled 
Mr. Buchanan’s Administration in the main, 
for Mr. Buchanan, like Mr. Pierce, is a man of 
circumstances, and of other people’s opinions. 
It appointed Emory and Clark, red-handed 
murderers, to important posts, recognised the 
bogus Convention now enacting the farce of 
making a Constitution for Kansas, wrote the 
“Silliman letter” and Governor Walker’s “in¬ 
structions.” 

Having secured compliance so far, it is not at 
all unreasonable that it should expect compli¬ 
ance to the end, and insist that the Constitu¬ 
tion now being framed in Kansas shall be ac¬ 
cepted without a submission to the popular 
vote, and that Walker shall be condemned and 
removed for rejecting the frauds that gave it 
the ascendency in the Kansas Legislature. This 
is its present demand, and, if refused, a deter¬ 
mined hostility is threatened, and will certainly 
follow. To this faction are attached all the 
leading Democratic Senators from the South, 
and at least two of the Cabinet officers. They 
will not carry with them the whole Southern 
section of the party, but the active, decided, 
and dangerous portion of it will be with them 
certainly. And it will be a most torturing thorn 
in the side of the Administration. 

On the other side, there is the mass (not the 
leaders) of the Northern Democracy, who de¬ 
mand that Kansas shall have all that the Ne¬ 
braska bill promised, justly and fairly measured 
out, and who will not consent that she shall be 
burdened with a slave Constitution, in spite of 
the will of the people. They have approved 
Walker’s conduct fully, and will not be apt to 
back out of the position. They demand, what 
Mr. Buchanan’s pledges require him to per¬ 
form, the recognition of the people’s will, and 
the settlement of the Kansas controversy in ac¬ 
cordance with it. They therefore insist that 
the new Constitution shall be submitted to the 
popular vote, and that Walker shall be sus¬ 
tained. So far, this section has yielded to its 
more earnest and importunate associate, and 
given the Extremists all thsy asked. Now the 
notes of resistance to farther concessions are 
beginning to be sounded. The difference of 
views is being frankly admitted and fully dis¬ 
cussed. The Cincinnati Enquirer takes the 
Kentucky Flag to task, for contending that Con¬ 
gress cannot go behind the Constitution of a 
new State, and inquire if it be presented by a 
majority of the People, and asserts very truth¬ 
fully that such a platform, would fall, and crush 
the whole party forever. The Richmond En¬ 
quirer opposes the South on the same ground. 
The Washington States, the central organ of 
the ultras, says of the recent Kansas election: 

“ Under these circumstances, it is highly 
probable that the Constitutional Convention 
will send their State Constitution direct to Con¬ 
gress, without submitting it to the people for 
ratification. Congress will therefore have be¬ 
fore them at the approaching session two Con¬ 
stitutions—that which is to be formed by the 
legal and regular Convention, and the pretend¬ 
ed Topeka Constitution, which was the work of 
an illegal Convention, representing a small ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants of the Territory.” 

Of the policy here indicated the Cincinnati 
Enquirer gays: 

“We regret to see any Democratic paper 
taking such ground. It is untenable in princi¬ 
ple and policy, and, if insisted on and carried 
out, will be disastrous to the country and fatal 
to the Democratic party.” 

The “ split” is most evident, and it is, we be¬ 
lieve, irreconcilable. 

Now, Mr. Buchanan is left to choose which 
section shall have the influence of the Adminis¬ 
tration. So far, he has temporized and dodged, 
as might' have been expected of a diplomatist, 
and an uncandid, undecided man. He has pri¬ 
vately, but severely, condemned Walker, to keep 
the good will of the Ultras; and he has publicly 
declared, in a dispatch to D. E. Sickles, that 
he had no intention of removing him, to avert 
the ill will of the Moderates. But trimming 
will soon be impossible. The Ultras have had 
everything their own way too long to accept half 
aid and an extorted approval. They will have 
the Administration fully with them, or they will 
oppose it. 

Mr. Buchanan must send in Gov. Walker’s 
name for confirmation by the Senate this win¬ 
ter, or he must refuse. Refusing will bo on 
emphatic condemnation, and equivalent to a 
removal. Sending it in will be an endorsement. 
In either course, he has hostility to encounter. 
Which he may choose to do, we need not waste 
time in speculating about, for it is no matter 
what he does: the divisions of the ’tactions on 
the settlement of the Kansas difficulty is deep 
and ineradicable. If the course Mr. Buchanan 
may take shall drive the Ultras into a separate 
organization, there will be some strange changes 
of parties before the next Presidential election. 
It isnot impossible thatthe division line that now 
lies north of the Ohio will travel South, and the 
whole North will be united, with the moderate 
portion of the South, as the South and a portion 
of the North were united in the last election. 
But, instead of “ Slavery extension,” “ disun¬ 
ion ” will be the issue. 

Our conjectures are not first-class prophe¬ 
cies, certainly; but he must be blind who can¬ 
not Bee in the present attitudes of the wings of 
the Democracy the indications of strange move¬ 
ments, and great changes in the parties of the 
country. _ 


zens, connected with the canvass in which we clearly promulgated is, that the people of a 
have been engaged. Whatever other results , Territory, vihile it is a Territory, have full 
may spring from it, it has given an elevation to , power to abolish and forever prohibit the exist- 
the politics of this State which cannot but ence of Slavery fa their midst. This doctrine, 
afford gratification and pleasure to every man fir3t promulgated by General Cass, ten years 
now connected with public life, or may be here- ago, he has firmly and persistently maintained, 
after connected with public life. It has eleva- so far as we know, down to the present day. 
ted the political character of this State in an We have said that this doctrine of “squatter 
especial and remarkable manner. We have, sovereignty ” was universally used as a pallia- 
seen on the part of that portion of the people' tive to the passage of the Nebraska bill. It is 
of the State who, by an immense plurality, have true that ultra Southerners of the Calhoun 
given, so far as we have evidence of the fact, stamp, into whose ranks Mr. Buchanan has 
expression to sentiments and principles in ao- lately gone, always scouted the doctrine of 
cordance with those of this vast assemblage— popular sovereignty. Their doctrine is, that 
we have seen, I say, that they have given utter- the Constitution carries Slavery with it wherever 
ance to their views, and pronounced their judg- it goes. But Northern Democrats, of the Cass, 
ment, without descending to those manifesta- Douglas, Dickinson, and Buchanan stripe, uni- 
tions of personal feeling which sometimes char- versally maintained that the people of the Ter- 
acterize a canvass like that through which we ritories have fall power over the question of 
have just passed. The result, therefore, while Slavery in their midst. Indeed, it is hardly a 
it may be that which you have anticipated, you year ago that we heard Daniel S. Dickinson, of 
will hail with additional pleasure, as evidence New York, advocating this very doctrine, and 
of the spirit of manly determination with which tauntingly asking if a man “lost his brains” 
the people of this Commonwealth have acted, so soon as he entered a Territory, and thereby 
passed upon, and determined the canvass now became unfitted to decide this question for 
come to a close. [Loud cheers.] himself. 

Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to say, that Popular Sovereignty was the cry that ran 
so far as I have been acquainted with the lead- through the North during the Presidential 
ers and representatives of partisan organiza- election, and that cry carried Pennsylvania for 
tions, there has never been a bolder, a truer, a Buchanan. In fact, when Mr. Buchanan was 
nobler band of men, than those who have borne running for President, and it was necessary for 
our flag, and sustained it in the conflicts of the him to court Northern votes, he placed himself 
past campaign. [Enthusiastic applause.] To most distinctly upon the ground that the people 
them, as to you, I return my heart-felt thanks; of the Territories have the right to say whether 
and have pleasure in sayfag, that with such Slavery shall or shall not exist in their midst, 
support as I have received at their hands, de- Here is his language, and it could not well be 
feat would have been better welcomed tbau sue- stronger: “This legislation, the Kansas and 
cess obtained in other ways, or from men actu- Nebraska bill, is founded on principles as au- 
ated by other motives. [Great cheering.] But cient as free government itself, and, in accord- 
for us, with our cause, there is not, and there ance with them, has simply declared that the 
never can be, defeat with the American People, people of a Territory, like those of a State, 
[Many voices—“ Never, never.”] shall decide for themselves whether Slavery 

In the demonstration which has been given shall or shall not exist wtihin its limits.” Here 
this day by the people of this State, we find is no such dogma as the “ Democracy ” of this 
cause of gratulatiou, not only for ourselves, and Territory have lately been holding up for the 
for the State in which we live, but are also approbation of the people, 
gladdened by the assurance that the judgment Mr. Buchanan of 1856 said the people of a 
of this State will be hailed in other States of Territory, like those of a State. But if this 
the American Union, in every part of New question is to be decided only when we come 
England, in the great Middle States, in the great to form a State Constitution, which Constitu- 
West, and by many warm hearts even in the tiou has no force until we are admitted into the 
Southern section of the Confederacy, as a warm, Union, it is quite evident that the “ people of a 
outspoken, wise, as well as prudent determina- Territory,” unlike those of a State, have no 
tion of the people of Massachusetts, with regard, control over the matter whatever. Every hour 
not only to their own affairs, but to the great of their Territorial condition is at the mercy of 
principles which should and which will eventu- the slave-driver and the slave-breeder. We 
ally govern the Union of these States. [Pro- have advanced these arguments from high 
longed applause.] It is this reflection, as well “ Democratic ” authority, not that that we en- 
as the emotions which are excited by the spon- dorse them. No; in bo far as they advance 
taneous welcome with which you have received the notion that the people of a Territory have a 
the announcement that has been made to you, right to tolerate Slavery r we scout and scorn 
that warms my heart, and relieves me from all them as we would arguments to show that the 
sense of fatigue and exhaustion, and enables people of a Territory had a right to tolerate 
me to say, that whatever may be my future, theft, or robbery, or murder. But that we not 
that whatever may be the positions in which I only have the right, but also that it is our 
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TF any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
L the South, anO'reedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics iu the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1860. as clean as it itas swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see whit they 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting,the comparative condition of the slavehoiding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
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shall be hereafter placed, the honor of the peo- bounden duty, to prohibit Slavery in our midst, 
pie of this State, the honor of the principles on we do most firmly aud.heartily believe; and we 
which the State and the Union are founded, will are glad to be able to make the President of 
be nearest to my heart, and govern me in my the United States and the Secretary of State 


action on all public affairs. [Applause.] endorse the right, if not the duty, also. We 

Fellow citizenB, allow me again, in the Bin- are confident that a vast majority of the people 
cerity of my heart, to thank you for the sponta- of Kansas believe that they have the right to 
neous and enthusiastic welcome you have given prohibit the existence of human bondage in 
me on this occasion, and to say that your de- their midst; and we believe they have elected 
sires are mine, that your hopes are mine, and a Legislature for that very purpose. Accord- 
that nothing shall separate us in the destinies ingly> we hope and expect to see, among the 
which control both you and myself; and that in very first acts passed by the Legislature just 
the sincere desire for the prosperity of our own elected, one which shall read something like 
beloved and honored Commonwealth, and the this: “ From and after the passage of this act, 
happiness of all her people, you, with myself, Slavery or involuntary servitude shall not ex- 
will be united in one strong and determined ist in the Territory of Kansas, except for crime, 
effort J;o carry forward the interests of every whereof theparty shall have been duly convict- 
class and every portion of our people. [Enthu- ed! ” 
siastic cheering.] “T 

Again, gentlemen, I thank you for your kind- The New York Herald publishes a ehrono- 
ness. I appreciate the warmth of your wel- logical history of qli the important financial 
come and congratulation; and with a renewal panics and revulsions in England and the Uni- 
of the assurances I have already given you, I ted States, from the year 1667—at which time 
beg you to permit me now to withdraw. [Pro- tte first Aguiar banking-house was established 
longed cheering.] 1“ London by Mr. Francis Child—down to the 

Loud calls were then made for Burlingame, present time. In this abrege of the English 
and that -gentleman stepped out upon the bal- panics, it is particularly noticeable that every 
cony, and was received with great enthusiasm. one waa preceded by a reckless spirit of specu- 
He delivered a brief congratulatory speech, lation and public adventure—the only lesson of 
which was received with hearty demonstrations va l ue that the history can afford. 

of satisfaction, and was followed by Hon. Han- - -—- 

nibal Hamlin, of Maine, and Hon. Linus B. The October receipts of the Illinois Central 
Comins, of this State, who expressed their grati- Railroad were $243,065. It is rumored that 
fication at the result of the election, and their the receipts for October of the New York Central 
admiration of and confidence in the Governor Railroad will show considerable over $100,000 
elect. decrease. The receipts of the Erie show a loss 

At the conclusion of these addresses, the of about $90,000. 
throng quietly dispersed, Mr. Banks remaining .... - . 


a abort time at the Revere, to receive the per- TREES AND PLANTS 

Tt M. WATSON, Old ColonfNurscrie's, Plymouth, 
Which he proceeded to his home in Waltham.” _t>. Mass , twelve hours from New York city, wUl 
send his Full Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Trees and 

*:- Plants for Fail Planting, to any address. Carriage of all 

From the Lawrence (Kansas) Republican. Packages paid to NewYorit or Boston. _5M 

HAVE WE THE BIGHT TO ABOLISH SLAVE- HENRY M. WHITNEY 

BY IN KANSAS 1 TJOOKSELLER anti Stationer, Post Office Building, 

_ , „ . „ . X) Honolulu, Oahu, H. 1. 

I he dogma that the people of Kansas have N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds o! 
no right, by their Territorial Legislature, to 'bta&reeewSf*™/seemedwiffi^snatch 0rder ^ ft> ' 

prohibit the existence of human Slavery in this __ ' _ ■ 

Territory, but must allow it to remain here TDSW.PH TlfTf-iV7F-I 

until the adoption of a State Constitution, de- OUBLrrt rLUGtLLo, 

serves a little more attention than has hitherto AGENT AND COLLECTOR. 

M h ,TZ e i U?0n „ U - T If \ be , true that " e 5 Walnut Place, Walnut st, above Third, 
have no power m our Territorial capacity to * 1 1 

prohibit Slavery, then indeed are we bound PHILADELPHIA. 

our Legislature elect a duty to perform iu re- Papers. 

gard to this matter, not less urgent than wel- Reference — Dbexel & Co., and othijss. 

come—no less a duty than that of “proclaim- "7--■■ ■ - ■“*’ ' 

fag Liberty throughout all the land, and to all TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT- 
the inhabitants thereof.” ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

It may as well be remarked here, that if the - 


5 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monlfcly 
Papers. 

Reference— Dehxel & Co., and othijss. 


From the Boston Traveller, Nov. 4. 

Soon after the close of the polls, yesterday 
afternoon, State street was crowded with a 
dense mass of people, anxious to ascertain the 
result of the election, which was soon reached, 
in consequence of the decisive character of the 
returns, the American strongholds, Middlesex, 
Essex,.Bristol, and other counties, having all 
given decisive pluralities for Mr. Banks. The 
supporters of that gentleman received the in¬ 
telligence with shouts of joy, and immediately 
organized a procession, headed by a band of 
music, which marched about the streets of the 
city. A large number of fireworks were also 
discharged. 

About half past nine o’clock, the procession 
again reached State street, and from thence 
proceeded to the Revere House, where it was 
undersood Mr. Banka would receive and ad¬ 
dress his fellow citizens. Arrived at Bowdoin 
Square, the multitude, to the number of three 
or four thousand, gathered in front of the 
Revere House, and in response to earnest and 
repeated calls, Mr. Banks, accompanied by 
Senator Wilson, appeared on the balcony over 
the ladies’ entrance, and was received with 
cheer upon cheer, and every manifestation of 
enthusiasm. When quiet had been iu some 
degree restored, Senator Wilson addressed the 
assembly briefly as follows: 

Address of Senator WRso». 

Fellow Citizens: I have been requested 
by some of our friends to present to you to¬ 
night the gentleman whom the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts have this day elected as the next 
Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth. [En¬ 
thusiastic cheering.] We have presented our- 
sevles here to-night, to pay him our respects. 
We, the people of Massachusetts, have this day 
elected Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks to preside 
ever the destinies of this Commonwealth. 

S Renewed applause.] We give him our con- 
dence; we have given him our support; and 
we all feel that he is to be the Chief Magistrate 
of the whole people af Massachusetts. [Great 
cheering.] 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you 
to-night the Governor elect of old Massachusetts. 
[Loud applause, followed by three cheers for 
N. P. Banks.] 

Mr. Banks bowed his acknowledgments to 
the multitude in response to the enthusiastic 
greeting with which he was welcomed, and 
when the storm of applause had subsided, spoke 
as follows: 

Address of Mr. Banks. 

Fellow Citizens: It is with emotions cf 
pleasure that I respond to the welcome with 
which you have honored the announcement of 
my name on this occasion. I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to you for the reception you have given to the 
announcement which has been made by my 
friend who stands beside me. There is little 
reason for us to doubt the judgment which has 
been pronounced in the canvass of this day; 
but you will allow me to say, that while I meet 
you without distrust, it is my choice to wait 
until morning for the full announcement of the 
will of the people on this question. [A mul¬ 
titude of voices shouted—“ It’s all right—it’s 
all right”—which called forth roars of laughter 
and applause.] 

1 There is one very gratifying fact, fellow-citi- 


doctrine recently promulgated by President IMPOBTANT PROSPECTUS. 

Buchanan, that “Slavery exists in Kansas THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
under the Constitution,” be true, then is the . 

prohibition of Slavery impossible, either while The Purest BrlUlant of «*■*»* aad Eeaut 7 ! 

a Territory or when we come to be a State! For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
The Constitution of the United States is the Person. 

supreme law of the land—no more powerful in THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PEBIODICAL. 
a Territory than iu a State—and if Slavery No Re-Binding required-no Postage! 

exists under that Constitution in the Territory JN flexible cloth cover.,, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 
of Kansas, it will exist under that same Consti- A sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
tution in the State of Kansas. What the Con- i h v e . u b ,f, s . 1 J'H iexes * nd f lSf flu , otio % t0 , ils sev ei-al books 
stitution makes property in a Territory, is pffiie^'ineveryTiimbe.x 5 50118 c °"‘ P r or other 
equally property in a State. There is no WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 

avoiding this conclusion without detracting Ttobostoppo^ 

from the supremacy of the Constitution. Ei- tiutity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 

ther Slavery exists nowhere under the Consti- - 

tution, or it exists everywhere. STOCKTON’S EDITION 

BS& “ d ” di, “" NEW TESTAMENT., 

The power of the people of the Territories to W PARAGRAPH form,- 

tolerate or prohibit Slavery in their midst, and WITH COPIOUS INDEXES 

while in their Territorial condition, was the 

very gist and substance of that much-vaunted chiefly compiled from 

“ Popular Sovereignty,” wherewith the popular “ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 

mind of the North was sought to be appeased and accompanied by 

for the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introduc- 


J. CABLE, Principal. 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex¬ 
pose of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical fanner, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in Us details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited'by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents' Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, Ac. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of tacts for 
the use of the people, and ®f politicians of every 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol¬ 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. CurtiB, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents: 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents .—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? Tho Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound, in cloth; price 50 cents; post¬ 
age 10 eents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it. 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
I860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1866. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos¬ 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“ This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slavehoiding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain¬ 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa¬ 
tion that should be more generally kno.wn fa all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. OLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


-> BYAM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & CO. 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. On*- vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price #1.25; postage 2t 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage. 24 cento 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 

uments; the Debates, Yaag'aod It/ays^amJAc'ls'erf Con- 
the Topeka Convention ; the Report of the Late Com- 


The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 

and Jtfce Times. An Oration delivered by George W. 
Curtis,.on Tuesday, August 5,1856, before the Literary 
Societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Price 25 cents; postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 

A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCBMENTS-1856. 


H AVING received, since the close of the Campaign, 
^ mimet'ous requests for compete sets of the Speeches 


tainod elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 


Whites of the Smith; Southern Slavety Reduces North¬ 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
UnitedStai.es? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are See- 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages In 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
By an Officer ofthe Commission. 
p Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judgs 

Organisation of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill ofiSSO. 

LEWIS OLEPHANE. 

Secretary Republican Association, National 

627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 


NEW TESTAMENT, 

IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 

WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 

chiefly compiled from 

* Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 


MBS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIB RESTORER. 


The agitation of Slavery was to be transferred tions to its Books, 

from Congress to the people of the Territories. originally prepared by the 

This was the burden of Gen. Cass’s celebrated REV. Thomas Hartwell horNe, D. d., 
Nicholson letter, even as early as 1847. In Author of the “ Introduction to the Critical Study and 
that letter, after asserting that Congress should Knowledge ofthe Holy Scripture,,” 

exercise over the Territories only so much au- And aow revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
thority as may be necessary for the creation of 

“proper Governments,” and providing for Samuel pridf.aux tregeLlks, ll.d„ 
their “ ultimate admission into the Union,” he Author ° r ‘ Remarks ££%§F ^ 

says, “ leaving, in the mean time, to the people nnJnbeT with two or more of Nel- 

inhabiting them, to regulate their own concerns soil’s elegant colored “Bible Views ” or other pic- 
in their own way ” which, he goes on to add, tures. . . , 

"they arejust as capable of doing as the peo- 
pie oj the States.” Mr. Cass is here speaking of the people. 

expressly with reference to the relation of mas- x lO^ofT^^rtT 

ter and slave, and he immediately passes on in making 1,6()0or?-towages in'aliToue°part, 0 averaging 
his argument to say, that if Congress can regu- 150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
late or annihilate that relation, so also can it 
that of husband and wife, parent and child, &c.; post paid. 

and he sums up by saying, “ Briefly, then, I The First Number; Matthew, with index, L.troduc- 
am opposed to the exercise of any jurisdiction readyfaaVingbeen issued iu'a’dvanoej'as'a'jperimCT^Tt 
by Congress over this matter, [Slavery,l and I Will be forwarded, post paid, to any person disposed to 
am in favor of leaving to the people of any Ter- an Age,u ’ for 40 cents a c0 ‘ iy ’ oc three cople3 

ritory which, may be hereafter acquired, the Persons interested will please send immediately for tint 

right t» regulate it [Slavery ] for themselves, r^Number; and, liking u.is, they will be prepared fo. 
under tho general principles ofthe Constitu- A great demand is confidently expected, 
tion. Because, 1st,” &c. The expression, “ Ter- It«thought no exaggeration to call this 
ritory which may be hereafter acquired,” was THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS 1 


E VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel¬ 
son’s elegant colored “Bible Views,” oc other pie- 


st Number, MATTHEW, with Index, h.tm 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS 1 


2 RAY-HAIRED, bald, or persons with diseases of hai 
or scalp, read the following, and iudge of the arti 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, LL. D, Mtirfreesborough. 
Tcmt.: “Notwithstanding irregular use, tho falling off 
of hair ceased, and my gray locks restored to original 


REV. M. THACHER; 60 years of age, Pitcher, Chenan- 
fb°nothingli ke'e dye,” &c MV ^ *f n ° W restored ’ 11 
REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “My 
own hair, and that of another of my. family, bus greatly 
thickened, where almost bald,’* &e. 

1 REV. JAMES McKEE, New York city, recommends 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 

NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, WastmiuBter, and Lon¬ 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

! Commence with North British for Nov., 1858, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
Jan., 1867. 

rrtERlvis OF SUBSCRIPTION.-Any one Review or 
X Blackwood, *3 a year. Blackwood and one Re¬ 
view, or any two Reviews, *5. The four Reviews and 
Blackwood, *10. 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance) 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
m the UmtedStates, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-tour 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & CO.. Publishers, 

532 54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York 

E ‘ Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity »vd 
free of postage, by 

TAYLOR A MAURY 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Great Inducements to Subscribe l 

Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

L EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to r«. 
publish the following British Periodicals, via: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. Tire Edinburgh.Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whiff, Tory, and Radical— 


stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
a more correct and satisfactory record* of the current lit¬ 
erature ofthe day, throughout the world, than can bo pos¬ 
sibly obtained ftom any other source. 

SURLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 


REY. B. C. SMITH, Pittsburgh, New York: “I was 


I. CLINCK, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: c 


written with special The GEM> th9 FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY 


reference to the Territory which it was propos- * and 

ed to acquire from Mexico, and because the The best place 
Missouri prohibition, whose rightfufaess or fice—Ths Bible. 
constitutionality no man then dared to deny, street, one tlooi 
was an effectual guarantee for Freedom in tho be supplied at i 
then unorganized Territories of Kansas and dered through i 
Nebraska. 

There is nothing in this language of the with the First 
present Secretary of State that favors, in the numbers aecor 
least, the idea that ail the power the people of 
a Territory have over the subject of Slavery is Editor 

to sit meekly still, and see slaveholders bring 
in their slaves—the corrupt institution gradu- New York- 
ally fortify and strengthen itself—and then, ton—H. V. L 
finally, after Slavery has become firmly fixed Scott, West Fc 

and established, and has acquired a command-- 

ing power and influence, get rid of it, in the 
formation of a State Constitution, if they can. D99Si r p T al ? 
On the contrary, the doctrine directly and ^ atsomUu 


REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, New York: “ It is the 
best preparation extartt.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magazine, 
New York, recommends it. 

JQjr We might swell this list, but if not couvinoed, 
TRY IT. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 

Unlike the more ephemeral Magazinesof the day, these 
Periddfcats lose little by age. Hence, a full year of the 


supplied atproperdiscquttyand the work may be or- 
■ed through any bookseller. 

Publishers inserting" the above Prospectus, with this 
te, and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
ih the First Number at once, and with subsequent 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 

^ RETIRED CLERGYMAN,^restored.to health 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - 14.00 

♦ To avoid fractions. *5 may be remitted for Black 


i,. N. B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodical* 
s. above naqied is about #31 per annum. 

As .we shall never again be. likely to offer such induce: 
_ ments as those here presented, 

Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 



